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CHAUTAUQUA. 


THE ceremonies which closed the fourteenth year of the 
Chautauquan Reading Circle have announced to hundreds of 
thousands of people in America the continued success and 
the steady improvement of this institution. There is no 
reason why the enlargement of numbers should not continue. 
With the present board of managers, it is certain that the 
improvement will. 

It is, however, somewhat annoying to see that a certain 
prejudice, borrowed wholly from feudal institutions, and from 
Old World habits, seems to check people in forming any idea 
of the future of institutions truly popular, like this Reading 
Circle. Indeed, the word ‘* popular” has got for itself two 
meanings now, so that even when one says that Chautauqua is 
founded on the popular idea, he is supposed to mean that it 
is founded on an acceptable, or agreeable, idea. 

The truth is, that Chautauqua is founded on the idea 
which John Adams expressed, a hundred years ago, when he 
said that the American constitutions proposed to give every 
one a liberal education. 

Whatever they proposed, the many politicians or men of 
affairs to-day do not seem to propose any such thing. They 
are quite satisfied with saying, ‘‘ Oh, yes: a liberal education 
for us, and for our children, and for the people they marry, 
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but then, for the great mass of the people, of course, always 
they will have to be satisfied, you know, with the three R’s, 
with reading, writing, and arithmetic.” 


Now the great mass of the people will not be satisfied with 
the three R’s, and ought not to be. That may be taken as 
the first statement. 

The second may be put in this way: The Devil will take 
very good care that they shall have reading beyond what the 
three R’s imply, unless, when he arrives with his wares, he 
finds hand, house, and fancy supplied with something better. 

To which statements this may be added —that no repub- 
lic’s life is worth twenty-five years’ purchase, unless the aver- 
age citizen can understand the general policy of that republic 
well enough to exercise intelligently his privilege of suffrage. 
A republic may drift awhile without such intelligence in its 
more ignorant half, but it cannot drift forever. There are 
too many rocks and shoals. 


Now the Nation determines, on the whole,— though with 
some bad exceptions, it is true,—that each of the Republics 
which make up The Union shall keep up such standard of 
education that the average man or woman shall be able to exer- 
cise the privilege of suffrage intelligently. 

This would be a theoretical way of stating the demand for 
public education. The country is not satisfied with merely 
elementary education. It is not satisfied with reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. But it means that its people shall be so 
far educated at the public charge that they may know how to 
carry their education farther. This education must not be 
supposed to be merely an education for the suffrage, however. 
It is the real wish of the people of this country that the hum- 
blest child born among them shall have an opportunity for 
the development of his faculties, whatever they are, in any 
direction. 
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Now it happens, not so much from legislation as from the 
social order in which we live, that the school education of the 
country stops, generally speaking, at the age of sixteen. The 
handful of people who go beyond this, into what are called 
colleges, is a very small number in proportion to the popula- 
tion at large, and the number who go through college courses 
is smaller yet. How are we to arrange a system, then, by 
which people who are more than sixteen years old shall carry 
on the education which, in the public schools, has more or 
less successfully begun? The ordinary formula of school age 
represents it as covering the years between five and sixteen. 
But, certainly, we are not to take up the notion of the absurd 
woman whom Miss Edgeworth describes, that education 
comes to an end because people leave school. How are we 
going to carry on our education farther, in such a way that 
part shall connect with part, and how shall it go so far that 
the person educated shall be able to make his own choice as 
to farther studies ? 

It is at this point that the Chautauqua system comes in and 
offers its systematic course of reading to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women. Generally speaking, it means to 
include those who have passed the so-called school age, and 
its provisions are made for them. 

The statement of the circular is: ‘* The Circle is for busy 
people who left school years ago, and whe desire to pursue 
some systematic course of reading. It is for high school and 
college graduates, for people who never entered either high 
school or college, for merchants, mechanics, apprentices, 
mothers, busy housekeepers, farmer boys, shop-girls, and for 
people of leisure and wealth.” This seems a little like the 
advertisement of a one-horse college, but it is not fair to 
measure it by the statement of the ordinary college prospec- 
tus. It states, very fairly, who are the people who might 
take advantage of the reading-course which is thus proposed. 

To test the system by its fruits, we may state what are the 
required readings of the course in the next year. The next 
year begins with the first of October, 1891, and ends with 
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the summer of 1892. The reader of that year in the Chau- 
tauquan course will have his attention specially directed to 
American history. He will read Montgomery’s book on 
‘¢ Leading Facts of American History,” James Bryce’s book 
on ** The Social Institutions of the United States,” Prof. 
Henry A. Beers’s book called *‘‘ Initial Studies in American 
Letters,” Francis N. Thorpe’s ‘‘ History of the Constitution,” 
and a series of special articles in the Chautauquan magazine 
by John Fiske, Edward E. Hale, and other writers. This is 
the historical part of his reading. He will read, also, Dr. 
Wilkinson’s book, which is called «¢ A Classic German Course 
in English,” which means that he will gain some knowledge 
of the more prominent German authors. He will read J. 
Murray Mitchell and Sir William Muir’s book on Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism. He will read a series of papers on 
botany, on the chemistry of food, and on geology, prepared 
especially for the Chautauquan readers. 

This illustration, taken from the work of a single year, is 
a fair enough illustration of the system of work which is laid 
out for each one of the four years covered in the duties of 
the Chautauquan Circle. In one of these years the historical 
and literary work is specially American, as we have seen. In 
the next year they are especially related to Greek history and 
literature. In the next year they relate to Roman and Ital- 
ian history and literature. In the next year they will relate 
to English history and literature. But all the readers, 
whether they have just begun, or whether they have been 
reading for one, two, or three years, will this year be engaged 
on the series which we have just described. There is no 
essential reason why a person should learn that Pericles was 
the ruler of Athens before he learns that Richard Coeur de 
Leon was a king of England. The general convenience of 
readers, of the furnishing of text-books, and of keeping up 
the correspondence with them, is such that it is advisable to 
have but one course going in a single year. 

The books which are necessary for this reading are provided 
by the central board, and here is a special advantage, of 
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course, in economy. The series for the year which now 
begins costs each reader seven dollars. This includes a sub- 
scription to the Chautauquan, a magazine of the first class, 
which we have heard called the best magazine published in the 
United States for general readers. At the end of the four 
years’ course, the reader owns a series of books which are not 
mere text-books, which cover, in a satisfactory way, the topics 
most likely to come up in conversation or in study. These 
he has bought for twenty-eight dollars for the four years. 

More than thirty thousand persons are now enrolled as 
reading in this course. A large part of these — perhaps one- 
half — ave readers for only one year. Either they fall by the 
way, or they have selected that year for particular reasons. 
Perhaps half the remainder read for two years more, and the 
number who perseveres through the four years’ reading 
amounts to about five thousand. These four-year readers 
receive, with the formalities of Recognition Day, or at their 
homes, if they prefer, a diploma which testifies that they have 
read in the four years’ course. 

As the reading goes on, there are various arrangements by 
which the readers are kept more or less in sympathy with 
each other and with the central board. Each reader’s name 
is registered in the central office in Buffalo, or he does not 
receive his diploma. Such registered readers may address 
letters on any subject which is involved in the course to head- 
quarters, asking for information. They will receive lists of 
questions, by which they test their own knowledge on the 
subjects which have been gone over, and they may, if they 
please, group themselves with other readers in their neigh- 
borhood. Parallel courses of reading are prepared for those 
who have more time to give than the regular course implies. 
The reading of the regular course could probably be done by 
any person who could give eight hours a week to it through 
the year. The parallel courses go much farther. 

‘‘ Individuals may prosecute these studies alone, but their 
efforts will be facilitated by securing a local circle of two or 
more members, who agree to meet as frequently as possible, 
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read together, converse on the subjects of study, arrange for 
occasional lectures, organize a library, a museum, a labora- 
tory, etc. A local circle may give attention to the cultiva- 
tion of taste, cleanliness, etc., in towns and villages, and 
discuss sanitary and other questions tending to public health 
and order. 

‘* Many of these circles include in their membership loca! 
members, students who, without being registered at the cen- 
tral office, read much of the prescribed course, and attend the 
meetings of the circle without taking active part in its work.” 

Of course, if a circle of considerable numbers is organized, 
it is in its power to purchase books enough to answer the pur- 
poses of its members, without requiring each member to own 
a set of the books. Provided in this way, the annual charge 
becomes much less than seven dollars a year. On the other 
hand, the separate purchaser has the library of which we 
have spoken, at the end of his course, and he knows that they 
are the cheapest books which he has upon his shelves. 

Persons who wish to join the circle with its full privileges 
and advantages do so by correspondence with the central 
office at Buffalo. 

No entrance examination is required. The reader does not 
pledge himself to do more than one year’s work. 

Send answers to the following questions, together with fifty 
cents (fee for one year), to John H. Vincent, Drawer 194, 
Buffalo, N. Y. [A blank containing these questions may be 
had by applying to the Buffalo office. | 
1. Give your name in full. 

2. Your post-office address, with county and state. 

3. Are you married or single ? 

4. What is your age: Are you between twenty and 
thirty, or thirty and forty, or forty and fifty, or tifty and 
sixty, ete. ? 

5. If married, how many children living under the age of 


sixteen years ? 
6. What is your occupation ? 
7. With what religious denomination are you connected ? 
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8. Are youa graduate of a high school or college? If 
so, give the name of the institution. 

9. If you have been a member of the C. L. S. C. in past 
years, but are now beginning anew, state to what class you 
formerly belonged. 

10. Do you join as (a) an individual reader, (b) a» Home 
Circle reader (in a family), or (c) as a ‘* Local Circle’ 
reader? The reader may change from one relation to another 
at will. 

The class of 1895 will be organized during the autumn of 
1891, but students will be received at any time if they are 
able to make up the work. 

The plan which has thus been described has been elaborated 
by the experience of fourteen years. It has grown up so that 
it now embraces numbers much larger than anybody originally 
contemplated. But the experience of each year has suggested 
something for its improvement, so that we now have in it a 
definite course of reading, well laid out by intelligent persons, 
and one which meets the average wish of all persons. It only 
requires that the advantages of such a course shall be really 
known by the great body of the American people, and it will 
tind many more than the number of enrolled readers which 
are now engaged in the affair. There are certainly ten mil- 
lion people in this country who read an hour a day. Gener- 
ally speaking, what they read is very poor stuff. Oddly 
enough, they read the same thing over a great many times, 
now in one newspaper, now in another, now in another. The 
reading of the people, being, indeed, mostly in newspapers, 
is of necessity unsystematic. It is not well illustrated, and a 
man who reads with difficulty, perhaps, finds much that does 
not interest him, and much which he does not understand. 
More than half of these ten million people would be better 

satisfied with themselves at the end of « year if they had been 
trained while they read. This means that it would be well 
for them if they had read in a systematic order, such as the 
Chautauquan course proposes. 
Of course, it would be easy for a critical person, who had 
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himself been elaborately educated, to block out for a single 
individual a special course, which might answer the purposes 
of that individual better than a general course like this. Let 
any such critical person do this for any special pupil. But 
for the people at large it is a very great blessing that, in four- 
teen years, a careful course has been provided, in which a 
man can engage with so much pleasure and profit as this of 
the Chautauquan Circle. 





THE CARAVAN. 


In the rough chaparral I slept alone, 
No roof above me, and the stones my bed. 
Alone I waked, — no man had heard my groan, 
No whisper cheered me, as no guide had led. 
I wandered right and left, away from man, 
And when the day was done, I was where I began. 


One morn I woke to hear the talk and song 
Of a great caravan which camped hard by ; 
Shyly I joined the gay and happy throng, 
Which gladly took me iu their company. 
They fed my hunger and my wounds they bound ; 
I went with them, and Home and Heaven were found. 
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EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


Pror. F. J. Campseti, LL. D., principal of the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind, has presented a most interest- 
ing report in London, from which we make the following 
extracts : — 

STATUS OF BLIND SCHOOLS. 


In the public mind blindness has been so long and closely 
associated with dependence and pauperism that schools for 
the blind, even the most progressive, have been regarded, 
hitherto, as asylums, rather than educational establishments. 
The fact of being classed among dependents, and considered 
subjects of special charity, is not only a mortification, but a 
serious disadvantage: it leads to the workhouse. A sad mis- 
take in the training of the blin] is the lack of an earnest 
effort to improve their social condition. Whenever pupils in 
institutions are treated, and habitually spoken of, as poor, 
indigent blind children, a feeling of semi-pauperism is fos- 
tered, and when the blind leave such institutions they become 
paupers in reality. In most countries free education has been 
provided for seeing children, but when instruction is given to 
the blind, it is still considered a charity. In the United States 
free education is regarded as the corner-stone of the republic ; 
the public school system provides a good education alike for 
the rich and poor, the seeing and the blind. But even in 
America the schools for the seeing are placed under the man- 
agement of state boards of education, while corresponding 
schools for the blind, in common with asylums for the imbe- 
cile and insane, with workhouses and reformatories, are placed 
under boards of state charities. I rejoice that a more enlight- 
ened public opinion is working an important change, and 
already a few of the states have transferred the management 
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of the schools for the blind from the board of charities to the 
board of education. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


A practical system of education which has for its object to 
make the blind independent and self-sustaining, must be based 
upon a comprehensive course of physical development. As a 
class the blind have much less vitality than the seeing, and 
this lack of physical power leads to indolence, timidity, and 
discouragement. The blind must be roused from their will- 
ingness to depend upon others, and made to believe in the 
possibility of independence and success. It is the lack of 
energy and invincible determination, not the want of sight, 
that has caused so many failures among the blind. In my 
long experience with the blind, both of Great Britain and 
America, I have found nothing that will rouse the indolent, 
and encourage the timid, but physical training. Some of the 
most successful pupils that ever left the Royal Normal Col- 
lege came to us idle and indolent boys and girls, without any 
fixed purpose ; the struggle was long and sharp, but they are 
to-day living examples of the principles we are advocating. 

A blind man who has received mechanical training, general 
education, or even musical instruction, without physical devel- 
opment, is like an engine provided with everything necessary, 
except motive power. Even a well-ordered gymnasium and 
enthusiastic teachers are not sufficient: ample playgrounds, 
skilfully arranged and adapted to the requirements of the 
blind, are essential ; swimming, rowing, skating, and cycling 
should be included. Our daily gymnastic classes are as reg- 
ular as our school or music classes ; but class training, though 
absolutely essential, will never develop that spontaneous love 
of play observable among seeing boys and girls. Each of 
the five schools into which the college is divided has a sepa- 
rate play-ground, with specially-adapted walks, rocking-boats, 
rob-roys, tilts, swings, etc., so arranged as to be distinct, and 


yet form a harmonious whole. 
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KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION. 
In the future educational system for the blind we hope to 


see children from four or five to seven years of age, carefully 
and systematically trained in kindergarten, modelling, and 





9 calisthenics, with elementary instruction in reading, writing, 
| ~ andnumbers. The important habits of punctuality, regular- 
~ °° ° ~ 

, |. ity, and precision should be cultivated. A lesson, however 


short and easy, should be recognized and respected as a les- 
son. Thus the principle of work wil be established, and the 
plays and games become all the more enjoyable. Between 
seven and ten years of age the child of average ability, who 


os 
Tc 


1e 
¢ - has had the previous kindergarten training, ought to accom- 
t. | plish all the work of the first three standards of the code. 

1 | 

ae PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

it, 


“| They should then be transferred to a good special prepara- 
‘ } tory school, similar to the preparatory school of the Royal 
Normal College. The course should include reading, writing, 
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arithmetic, geography, English grammar and composition, 
English history, and object lessons, with thorough and sys- 
tematic instruction on the pianoforte, in harmony, and sing- 
ing. There should be a technical shop supplied with work- 
benches, sets of tools, and suitable materials. Technical 
training, or the proper use of tools, should form an important 
part of the early education of blind children. All the chil- 
dren should have a thorough course in Anglo-American Sléjd, 
which they should pursue step by step as methodically as their 
school studies. This course awakens the perceptive faculties, 
gives activity to the body, and prepares the hands and fingers 
for pianoforte-playing, pianoforte-tuning, or handicraft. If 
the blind child has no gifts for literary and musical studies, 
- or pianoforte-tuning, if he has early technical training he 
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7 will make a more skilful mechanic and a more successful 
uo . . : 

and bread-winner. Blind children should be taught to run, play, 


and enjoy themselves in games and sports like seeing chil- 
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dren. Inthe Normal College the young children are taught 
roller-skating, rowing, swimming, military drill, free gym- 
nastics, especially Ling’s, the use of Sargent’s developing 
apparatus, etc. They also have lessons in deportment, the 
object of which is to remove their stiffness and awkwardness, 
cultivate graceful movements, and make them as much as pos- 
sible like seeing persons. The aim of the teachers is to 
inspire a love of learning, to form correct habits of study, 
and cultivate a taste for reading, which shall lead the pupils 
in after years to make good use of the valuable and ever- 
increasing library of embossed books. Above all, inspire 
them with a belief that God has placed them in the world to 
do good and useful work, and that He will require an account 
of the talents entrusted to them, be they few or many. 

After a three or four years’ course in the preparatory 
school, an intelligent opinion can be formed in regard to the [ 
future career of the pupils. They will fall naturally into the 
following categories: a. <A certain number will succeed 
better in handicraft than in any other calling, and should be | 
drafted into a suitable mechanical school. 0. A few will 
have special gifts for general business, and should be edu- 
cated accordingly. c. A few will have the ability and ambi- 
tion to prepare for the university, and the special college | 
should afford them the most thorough preparation for the uni- 7 
versity examinations. d. Some will have the necessary tal- , 
ent, combined with the requisite character and industry, to 7 
succeed in the musical profession; in addition to a liberal | 
education, these should have musical instruction fully equal to b 
that given the seeing, in the best schools of music. e. Some 
may achieve excellent success as pianoforte-tuners, and in the | 
pianoforte-tuning school strict business habits should be cule 
tivated, and the same attention to work required as is) 
demanded of seeing workmen in well-regulated pianoforte) 
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Although it is impossible to deal fully with handicrafts and 
professions, I must say a word in regard to music. 
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when properly taught, is the most remunerative profession 
for the blind, and yet in all countries many who have tried to 
earn a livelihood by music have failed. Their failure is due 
to the following reasons: 1. In the selection of pupils for 
the profession the musical ear, rather than the mental capac- 
ity, was considered. 2. The physical and intellectual pow- 
ers of the musical students were not developed. 3. The 
musical instruction and practice was insufficient both in quan- 
tity and quality. 4. The opportunity of hearing musie in 
its highest forms was not afforded them. 5. They were not 
trained in the art of teaching, especially in the best method 
of giving instruction to seeing children. To become success- 
ful in the profession, it is necessary for the blind to have 
opportunities of instruction, practice, study, and hearing 
music equal to the seeing, with whom they wiil have to com- 
pete in the open market. A national college of music for the 
blind in any country should afford the pupils opportunities 
fully equal to those enjoyed by the seeing in the best conserv- 
atories of music in that country. In all branches of the art 
the services of the very best professors should be secured. 
If the blind musician is to rise above mediocrity, systematic 
musical instruction in childhood is indispensable, and good 
instruction will avail very little unless the practice is under 
constant and judicious supervision. The pupils should con- 
stantly hear the best performances of high class music. The 
Royal Normal College * was located in Norwood that its 
pupils might profit by the great musical advantages presented 
in the varied programmes of high class music performed in 
the Crystal Palace. In the rehearsals and concerts the stu- 
dents have opportunities for becoming familiar with the stand- 
ard works of all the great masters, and of hearing perform- 
ances by distinguished artists from all parts of the world. 





*To improve the musical education of the blind in this country the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of Music was established at Norwood 
in 1872. Of the pupils who have been trained in music, between eighty 
and ninety per cent. are self-sustaining, and many of them earn handsome 
incomes. 
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Although good teaching is indispensable, no amount of 
teaching, even the best, can take the place of regular, intelli- 
gent study and practice. It is commonly supposed that the 
blind are indefatigable ia their efforts to learn, especially 
music. After many years’ experience, however, I am con- 
vinced that it requires more effort to obtain thorough, system- 
atic work from the blind than from seeing persons. Teachers 
of the blind not only require patience, tact, and ability, but 
they need a large reserve of enthusiasm to arouse and call 
into activity the dormant faculties of their pupils. 


AID IN OBTAINING EMPLOYMENT. 


More than thirty years ago, during my connection with the: 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, in Boston, I found the pro- 
fessional pupils were allowed to shift for themselves, and the 
great majority of these failed for the want of a little help in 
starting. An organized plan of practical help was intro- 
duced, and within a few years the percentage of success 
among this class of students rose from about ten per cent. to 
seventy or seventy-five per cent. When the Royal Normal 
College was established in 1872 two of its fundamental prin- 
ciples were the physical training and development of the 
blind and effectual help in starting business. As a_ practical 
result, the old pupils of the college, during 1890, earned 
about £16,000. 


ILLITERATES. 


THE census rates as ‘¢ illiterates” the people who cannot 
read the English language. Some states refuse to give the 
suffrage to such people. But the census shows that their 
number, in proportion to the population, hardly diminishes. 

On the other hand, the art of reading is not a difficult art. 
A well-trained scholar could learn the Sanskrit alphabet in a 
day, so that he could read the words, — slowly, it is true, but 
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so correctly that he could be understood. An intelligent 
teacher would take an intelligent girl or boy of sixteen and 
teach either of them to read in twenty-four hours, if he knew 
how to teach, and if the pupil wanted to learn. 

There are, doubtless, many difficulties in the way. First 
of these, perhaps, is that pointed out by Mr. Zachos, who 
has done more than any man to meet it and to put it out of 
the way. It is the curious arrangement by which we take a 
Roman aiphabet for a Teutonic language. We therefore make 
twenty-six characters answer for seventy-five sounds. In one 
case, one letter stands for eight sounds. Compare this with 
the Italian language, where twenty-five different letters stand 
for twenty-five different sounds, and the difficulty of teaching 
English reading appears distinctly. 

A host of innovators, of whom Pitman, with his fonografy, 
is just now the most prominent, attempt to remedy this 
difficulty by changing the spelling, or even inventing new let- 
ter-forms to meet the extra sounds of the seventy-five, and 
provide for them. But it is clear enough that. the readers 
who have been already taught will not stand any such innova- 
tions. They are not going to learn a new method for the 
benetit of people who have not learned any. 

Professor Zachos, formerly of Antioch College, and now 
of the Cooper Institute, brought forward, twenty years ago, 
a much more simple and sensible system. There are men 
and women in active life now who bless him for the ease with 
which they learned to read by this system. 

fle does not wish to change the spelling of the language, 
and he satisfies himself with the letters now used. He thus 
secures the ** uncovenanted alliance ” of the people who can 
now read, 

To the twenty-six letters he gives twenty-six names, each 
of which is the most frequent sound for which that letter 
stands. As he says, ‘* most of the English letters have ene 


regular adopted usage.” Such are p, b, f, d, ch, th, oi, ou, 
etc. If you will begin with your pupil by teaching him 
these twenty-six letters with the twenty-six sounds which 
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generally belong to them you have won your battle. For he 
can read nine-tenths of the words in the English language. 

But he must be able to read ten-tenths. For the remaining 
tenth he has a convenient system of marks, which desig- 
nate the special (and unusual) sound. Thus, if @ is to he 
the a of mate he priats it with a dot over it, thus mate. In 
the same word he prints the e in italics because it is not 
sounded. ‘The child need not learn it at all. He is simply 
told at first not to sound what he does not know. 

Now this common-sense theory gives a text for the learner, 
which is almost exactly like the common text. Here is, for 
instance, the beginning of the book of Genesis, which could 
be read at sight by a pupil who had been trained in his 
system. 

It has a great advantage that it can be printed with the 
ordinary types in « printing office properly furnished, and it 
requires no special alphabet. 


1. In the begin’ ning, God crea’ ted the heaven and the 
earth. 

2. And the earth was with out’ form, and void; and dark ness 
was upon’ the face of the deep: and the Spirit of God méved 
up on’ the face of the wa ters. 

3. And God said, Let there be ligAt; and there was ligt. 

4. And God saw the ligt, that it was good ; and God div i’ ded 
the lig/t from the dark ness. 

5. And God called the ligt Day, and the dark ness he called 
Nig&t. And the eve ning and the morn ing were the first day. 

6. And God said, Let there be a fir ma ment in the midst of the 
wa ters, and let it div ide’ the wa ters from the wa ters. 

7. And God made the firma ment, and div i’ ded the wa ters 
which were un der the firma ment from the waters which were 
a bove’ the fir ma ment; and it was so. 

8. And God called the firmament Heaven. And the eve- 
ning and the morn ing were the sec ond day. 


Professor Zachos, who set this ingenious and simple system 
in order, nearly a generation ago, has been too busy in the 
charge of the Cooper Institute to press it in the fashion of 
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school-book publishers. None the less is it the simplest sys- 
tem of teaching people to read the English language. Indeed, 
it makes that very easy which was very difficult. He is now 
engaged in enlisting the help of all who really care to reduce 
the ** illiteracy ” of the country to join in a national society 
for making more simple the instruction of people who cannot 
read in the English language. He sends the following circu- 
lar, from the city of New York, to enlist the interest of such 
persons in this case. 


New York, 


ne 


I have thought that it would be perfectly appropriate and inter 
esting to you if I sent you the accompanying ‘ Circular to the 
Friends of Education.” 

It is an introduction to a ** Treatise on the Best Method of Deal- 
ing with the Illiterate.” It is a ‘*new departure” 
instruction in reading; because it starts with a ‘* déscovery of the 
true nature of the English text,” and the finding of an ‘* alphabet 
of signs and sounds corresponding,” taken from the text itself, 
and used as a ** Key to Reading.” Hence, for the first time in the 
history of teaching, a ‘* strict pronouncing text” is applied to the 
reading of English, ‘‘ without altering the orthography, and in 


in primary 


” 


a very slight degree touching the typography of the common 
text.” 

The importance of this ‘+ discovery,” at the present time, and in 
the condition of our country with respect to illiteracy, is set forth 
in the accompanying paper. It is ** A Circular to the Friends of 
Education,” that sets forth the necessity and the present opportu- 
nity of dealing with the problem of the ever-increasing illiteracy 
of our country. 

I have not, as yet, published my work, the nature of which I 
indicate in the circular, nor do I consider my work of any import- 
ance, except as answering the question, ‘* What shall we do with 
the vast number of the illiterate in this country, constantly grow- 
ing upon us by immigration, and the children of those too poor to 
stay even at a ‘Free School’ long enough to read well, before the 
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age of nine or ten, when they must leave school to earn # 
living.” 

The means are provided for this publication, and are put entirely 
at the command of ‘* The National Association for the Illiterate.” 

But the application of this reform, in the teaching of elementary 
reading, is too great a work for any private means to accomplish ; 
it is co-extensive with the country ; and if it be of a@zy importance 
it is of matéonal importance. 

Therefore the necessity is felt of forming such an association, 
and soliciting the moral support and co-operation of every citizen 
who recognizes the necessity of doing something to grapple with 
the ‘* evil of illiteracy” throughout this country of free institutions. 

You are hereby solicited merely to send us your name as a mem- 
ber of the society, without any conditions or obligations than such 
as are mentioned in the accompanying address. It is simply ‘+ ¢o 
help on the cause.” Yours respectfully, 

J. C. ZACHOS, 


Curator of the Library of the Cooper Union, New York, 


N. B. — Please notice this is not a ** reform in spelling,” to which there 
is nothing hostile in our treatise, but a reform in teaching reading ; and 
such simple changes in the typography of an ** Elementary Primer” and 


a‘* Pronouncing Reader” as to bring both within easy reach of the * illit- 


erate poor,” to whom the ** phonic principle ” of teaching by ‘sign and 
sound corresponding ” may be strictly applied. 
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A STORY BY E. E. HALE. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Wuite the woives were devouring the carcass of the Cat- 
taraugus & Opelousas Railroad, or proposing to, while the 
watch-dogs were doubting and consulting, the lambs who held 
its stock were starving. The simile is very badly mixed, but 
so were all the affairs of this unfortunate institution. 

Started in the very beginning, created by men who worked 
in the public interest, with the same motive with which in 
those days men created savings banks or other philanthropic 
institutions, the C. & O. had gone through many ups and 
many downs. But in the hands of a brilliant and wise 
director, one George Orcutt, the road had long ago assumed 
the commanding position which its founders had foreseen. In 
all that immense region half the country was, almost of neces- 
sity, tributary to it. And, as bas been intimated, so large 
and so conciliatory was its management as to make friends 
where it might have expected enemies, or at least rivals. 
Geo. Orcutt had long since left this world. But the traditions 
he had established were maintained, and the present manage- 
ment, though it could claim nothing of his genius or, indeed, 
of his spirit, and though, in the modern notion, it was cer- 
tainly ‘* slow-coach” and behind the times, was still above 


and beyond all suspicion of dishonor or cf personal motive. 
Still, for this year, with a facility more fatal than that of 
years before, its stock fell and fell and fell in the market. 
No bull spasms affected the hardly conscious faintness of this 
dying road. How could it be otherwise, indeed? Dividend 
after dividend had been passed. Reports were less and less 
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frequent, and then it was only too clear that business was 
declining. The most rigid economy of administration, parsi- 
mony, even, would not create a credit balance. It was clear 
enough that the treasurer and the directors were carrying on 
its movement from their own pockets, in a sort of pride 
which, for the moment, compelled them to keep up a losing 
game. 

Mrs. Knox’s business agent, a kinsman in whom her hus- 
band had confidence, had notified her, while she was in 
Europe, of the danger which threatened her. She must lose 
severely, even if he sold out all her interests, but his advice 
was eager that he might be permitted to sell. He was of 
the average type of what are called ‘*men of business,” and 
they are always eager to leave a ship which shows any signs 
of damage. Mrs. Knox had been unwilling to give the per- 
mission. Her father was one of the men, in advance of his 
time, who had been called crazy for pressing forward the 
works of public improvement which make the natien what it 
is. The nation had forgotten him. But she had not forgot- 
ten him. She remembered his pride in the triumphant suc- 
cess of this particular line. And she almost felt as if her 
agent had asked to change her name because it would not 
rhyme with Silver, or to buy a new carriage because Mr. Baal 
had one of a different kind from that she fancied. 

The agent had no money to remit to her. All her money, 
he said, was needed for taxes and repairs on real estate, and 
‘« betterments” on her city property. If the C. & O. paid 
nothing he had nothing to pay her. She had accordingly 
instructed him to borrow some money by pledging some of 
the stock. Actually, by this borrowed money had _ she 
wound up her affairs in Europe and come over on. And she 
knew perfectly well that her income for two years had been 
far less than nothing. 

She was not the only ‘*lamb” thus led to the slaughter. 
The stock had been one of those stocks ‘* handy for women, 
you know,” in which trustees and guardians, and the steady 
men of that sort, are particularly glad to salt down the pro- 
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visions left for people who, as is supposed, cannot take care 
of themselves. And thus, when Mr. Baal had selected this 
particular fold for his attacks, the lambs which were folded in 
it were more tender and more helpless than is even the aver- 
age lamb. 

As September came in Mrs. Knox’s cousin wrote her a 
more severe letter than ever. It was simply madness, he 
said, to hold on. He had talked with the shrewdest and the 
best men in the street, and he named them to her. They 
were aghast to think that any man in his senses, holding what 
was virtually a trust fund, had held on so long to what was 
really a dishonored stock. He wrote with the hardness and 
bitterness of a prophet who had given warning and who had 
been unheard. He wrote with the harder hardness of «a man 
of business, who has said the right thing, and has had a fool 
to deal with. Here was a property, once worth more than a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, which now could not be 
sold for a third part of that sum, and, for a mere sentiment, 
she was resolved, he said, that it should be sold for nothing. 
A bankrupt railroad — it was that and nothing more. 

The letter ended by his saying stitly that he would have 
nothing more to do with the management of her affairs if she 
refused the permission to sell. She must select some other 
agent. His account was submitted as always; the keys of her 
safes would be placed in any hands she would suggest. 

In short, the letter was as hard and stiff a letter as Convers 
Knox knew how to write. And any person who remembers 
him will know that that was sufficiently stiff and hard. 

Mrs. Knox had before her when she received it her August 
bills, from grocer, butcher, poulterer, and all the rest. She 
had drawn the cheques on the local bank for the month’s 
wages of the gardeners, the coachman, and her other servants. 
She knew how low that bank account was drawn. She knew 
that the next letter she wrote must be to this very Convers 
Knox, to bid him sell some of her ‘* Governments” to pro- 
vide fifteen hundred dollars for the service of the rest of the 
year. And here was his statement that, unless she would do 
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thus and so, he would throw up the charge of her affairs. 

And why should she not do what he wanted? 

She knew just how far this matter of sentiment went. 
Originally, when it was a question of pluck for a few months 
only, she had not hesitated; she would not sacrifice the prop- 
erty for which her dear father had given his life. But she 
would never have carried this feeling so far as to have ruined 
herself pecuniarily. She knew, as well as Convers Knox 
knew, that that was absurd. And, just as she would have 
sold the house in which her father was born, if she must sell 
it, why, so would she sell these securities, if she must sell 
them. But, as she sat here this morning, she knew that she 
now had another reason for holding on to property which 
seemed so worthless. Yet it was a reason of which she could 
not speak — not to this business-adviser, certainly. No, she 
had no confidential friend to whom she could speak of it. 
Alas! had she, then, no friends? Was this the result of liv- 
ing as well as she knew how for thirty years, that at the end 
of thirty years she had no one with whom she could consult 
on anything? And then came the certain answer that if John 
Coudert were here she should consult him, and should be gov- 
erned absolutely by his wish. There came the certainty, and 
it was no new revelation, that she trusted him as she trusted 
no other man, and certainly no woman, in the world. And 
here she had his statement on this very point. He begged 
her not to do precisely what Convers Knox bade her do. 

Still she could not say to any one that she was flying in 
the face of all her other advisers because he had urged her 
to co so. Foolishly or not, she felt that this was her secret, 
and it was a secret that she could not confide. None the less 
did she write to the friend of her voyage, Judge Kendrick, 
in New York. She asked him to see her angry cousin, Con- 
vers Knox, and gave him full powers to take the management 
of her property. She did say to him, ** Mr. Knox wishes 
me to sell out my Western securities, but I am strongly urged 
by Mr. Coudert to hold them. I have written to him with 
regard to it, and have no answer.” For that letter which she 
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had sent to Memphis had, of course, brought no reply from 
him. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tuus far Coudert had made his enquiries as to the fortunes 
of the C. & O. as quietly as possible, but it was now decided 
that he had best consult with the officers of the road and see 
if their half of evidence and conjecture would make a whole 
when joined to his half. It was not a long journey to Coram- 
ville, the company’s headquarters, and Coudert, after a little 
enquiry, easily found his way to the narrow stairway leading 
up to the superintendent's office. There were several men 
coming in from the street as he came from the station. Fol- 
lowing Rollo’s rule, he also followed the crowd, and they 
went together up the corridor, till the man ahead opened the 
door marked ** superintendent,” and they all went in together. 

Coudert was a little surprised to find himself ushered within 
the rail and into the private office, as if he were one of this 
party. The room was not large and he could not well sepa- 
rate himself from them. They were all serious-looking men 
of middle age, and all dressed in black frock coats, which had 
a look as of Sunday best, except that the leader, a stout man 
with a heavy black moustache, wore a flashy suit of checked 
dittoes and a still more flashy diamond. 

The superintendent, Mr. Muartinet, was not seated. He 
came forward, passed the flashy leader, and shook hands with 
several of the sober men. Before he was done the leader, 
now behind him, spoke in a voice much too large for the 
room. —— 

‘* We come here as representatives of the Confederation of 
Toil to demand the adjustment of our grievances.” 

The superintendent faced round. 

‘*T do not know you, sir: but I should be sorry to think 


that anv of my friends on the road need come to me in any 
quality than that of employes of the C. & O. These gentle- 
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men are working for us; I suppose they have come in that 
capacity. Are you an employe of the road, sir?” 

The flashy man laid his hand on the back of a chair. 

‘¢Tam Mr. J. Walker,” he replied, ‘* past grand chancellor 
and chairman of the Executive Committee of the Grand Lodge 
of the Confederation of Toil. These,” and he waved his 
hand, ‘* ure the Grievance Committee of District Assembly 
No. 347, C. of T. Zam not in your employ, sir.” 

‘¢ Are vou working for any one, Mr. Walker?” said Mar- 
tinet. ‘* I remember you now, but you have shaved off your 
beard since we dismissed you. Are you still inspecting cars? 
You were a good hand at that when you took care of your- 
self.” 

Coudert started; this was Walker, the faithless inspector, 
whose neglect had caused those wrecks on the C. & O. 

Walker’s clutch on the chair-back tightened. 

‘¢T am round-house foreman on the Great Midland,” said 
he with an attempt at bravado. The Great Midland was the 
northern connection of the C. & O., and the more voracious 
of the two roads controlled by that common enemy, Baal. 

‘*T am glad to hear that you are doing well, Walker,” said 
the superintendent ; ** you have plenty of ability if you only 
try to exert it. But, at present, I can hardly talk to you. 
Some of my friends here on the road want me to arrange 
something for them, and it seems to me that you are out of 
place.” Then he faced round, ‘* Boys, what can I do for 
you?” said he to the others. 

Walker turned white with rage; he sprang forward and 
clutched the superintendent's shoulder. ‘*I represent the 
Grand Lodge of the Confederation. Do you refuse to rec- 
ognize the Confederation ? ” 

Martinet flung his arm off. ‘+I refuse to recognize you!” 

‘¢T told you so!” shouted Walker; ‘* I told you he would 
refuse to recognize the Confederation. We can do nothing 
with him, and the sooner we go the better. Come out of 
this. We can do nothing with a man who refuses to recog- 


nize the Confederation. Come! ” 
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He passed out of the door. One of the men followed him, 
then another. One of the two left looked at him and then at 
Martinet. ‘*If we don’t go he will have us expelled and boy- 
cotted,” he whispered ; and they passed out. 

Coudert was thus left with the superintendent, who had 
already crossed the room to his desk and rung a bell. 

‘¢ Excuse me, Mr. Martinet, for what seems an intrusion, 
but Iam concerned in this, too. My name is Coudert. Mr. 
Bliven represents my interest on the board.” 

Martinet’s look of distrust changed, and, after giving a 
hurried order to the porter who had answered the bell, he 
took Coudert’s hand. 

‘Tam very glad to meet you, Mr. Coudert, but I fear you 
must excuse me now. As you know, the president is sick 
and the manager abroad, so that I am alone, and I fear I have 
a little too much on my hands.” 

At this moment a young man came in whom Mr. Martinet 
introduced as his chief operator. 

‘¢ John,” said he, ‘*have you spotted all your C. of T. 
men yet? I want that information sooner than I had 
expected.” 

‘* Only in the city,’ 
all the others.” 

‘¢That may do,” said Martinet. ‘* Let me see. It is now 
three-thirty. How many of them have you?” 

‘¢ Four that Iam sure of, two that I suspect. The other 
four operators here are all right.” 

‘¢ Very well; send three of them north on the four o’clock, 
and three south on the four-ten. Don’t dismiss them, you 
understand ; just send them to isolated offices where they 
can’t do any harm. I will give you Miller and Smith here; 
they are operators, you know, and you must pick up some 
work. And if any stranger — any one, you know, — comes 


b] 


was the reply. ‘* 1] am not sure about 


to-day with a message tell him all right, and send the mes- 
sage here. Do you understand ?” 

The chief operator had been taking notes as Martinet 
spoke. 
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‘‘ There is one man I may net be able to catch in time, but 
they can't either,” and he turned and went out almost on the 
run. 

Martinet had rung again by this time. 

‘¢ That is only a temporary relief,” said he; ‘it will post- 
pone the strike out of town, I hope, but Walker will get 
word to them to-morrow.” 

‘*Can’t you arrest him?” said Coudert. 

‘¢T wish I could,” replied Martinet ; ‘* but how?” 

‘¢ Criminal conspiracy,” was the reply. ‘* Wasn't he mixed 
up in those bad wrecks some time ago?” 

‘© Yes; but we couldn’t prove anything.” 

‘¢ Perhaps we can now; and at any rate it would be a 
delay.” 

At this moment the master mechanic came in. 

‘sMr. Frame,” said Martinet, ‘* none ef your engineers 
are Confederate men, are they?” 

‘* No, sir; they are Chevaliers, all of them, but most of the 
firemen are Confederates.” 

‘*T am afraid, Frame, that the Confederates will go out 
to-night, so you must skirmish round and get men to fire, and, 
Frame, tell your men to keep quiet about the strike out on 
the road. I hope we can confine it to the town here.” 

As Frame turned to go Coudert said : — 

‘¢Mr. Frame, do you remember Inspector Walker?” 

‘Yes, sir; he ought to be in jail now. He killed more 
men by his neglect than most hangmen have by their trade. 
Neglect, did I call it? It was the sort of neglect that would 
sober most men, but, if you’ll believe it, he was sober when 
he inspected that train and drunk afterward.” 

*¢Can you prove that in a court of law?” asked Martinet, 
pagerly ; ‘* or could you swear to it before a magistrate ?~ 
‘+ No, but two of my men can,” was the reply. 

So Mr. Frame was hurried off for his witnesses and to get 
warrant sworn out against Walker, and Coudert left the 


oftice with a real hope in his heart. 
As Coudert walked toward his hotel he passed the oflice of 
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the Parachute, the evening paper of Coramville. There was 
quite a little crowd of newsboys gathered for the next edition, 
and as Coudert looked across the street at them he saw 
Walker, the Confederate ‘+ leader,” coming out of the office. 
He nodded to Coudert and erossed the street to him. 

‘¢T don’t remember your name,” said he; ‘*have you been 
with the road long?” 

Coudert told him his name, and said he had been interested 
in the road since he was a boy. He added that he had never 
been mixed up in any labor troubles before, which was 
probably the reason he had never met Walker. 

‘¢ Well,” was the reply, ‘* I am sorry, very sorry, I have 
ever had anything to do with labor troubles. People think 
we leaders make a good thing out of it, but it’s harder work 
than I care for. Look at to-day; why, I have been running 
round since midnight last night and I am hardly done yet.” 

‘“TIave you sent the order out?” asked Coudert, at a 
venture. 

‘*Come in and have a drink,” said Walker, ‘* and I'll tell 
you.” 

Under ordinary circumstances Coudert would have thought 
twice before accepting such an invitation, but now he eagerly 
followed the man into the gaudy bar-room and sat down with 
him at a small table in one corner. As they passed in he 
heard a policeman say to the man next him : — 

‘‘ There goes Walker, the labor man.” 

After they were seated Walker began again; Coudert fan- 
cied he had already been drinking, and deeply. ‘* I was sit- 
ting up ina car all last night, couldn’t get a sleeping-car pass 
— blessed if I won’t raise a strike among the porters ! — then 
this morning I had to run round to get a meeting of your 
Grievance Committee; hardly knew the men, and they had 
forgottea most of their grievances. I had to brace you all 
up and get you to go to the boss’s, and then he would have 
soft-soaped you all if I hadn’t helped you out again. Since 
then I have been writing telegrams to all your Assemblies, 


and getting them rushed, and — ~ 
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‘* How did you send the messages ?” 

‘*Company wire, of course. We have all the operators. 
I was up in the office by four-fifteen. Sent them off in 
cypher — seven o'clock to-night, mind. Then I have had to 
create public sentiment. Was up at the Parachute about 
that, which you fellows have neglected, and all to oblige a 
friend.” 

‘*What friend?” asked Condert, looking at the light 
through his glass with a show of indifference. 

‘¢What friend? The biggest man in this state, I can tell 
you. He has got me into more trouble than whiskey has,” and 
he held up his glass, ‘* but he always gets me out again. He 
always stands by his friends. He got me my job on the 
Great Midland after he had lost me my job on the —” 

He stopped and peered at Coudert suspiciously, as if fear- 
ing he had gone too far. 

At this moment a boy burst in from the street. 

‘¢Say, Mr. Walker,” he whispered, in a hoarse voice, 
‘‘them messages didn’t get sent. The boss has them all! 
And all our fellows were sent off to different places out of 
town before you was in, and nobody knows, and I don’t dar- 
est to strike all alone.” And the little fellow was gone again. 

Walker started up, completely sobered. 

‘*Where’s the Western Union Office?” he cried, as he 
threw a silver piece on the bar, and strode out. ‘+ Come this 
way, Coudert; we can reach them by Western Union. I 
have money enough, I think.” 

He threw open the door only to meet a police officer. 

‘sT arrest you, Walker. I have a warrant here, so you 
had better come quietly. It’s for your old trouble, that 
wreck, you know, — criminal conspiracy.” 


How his friends in the city of Fran@lin might like this sud- 
den stroke, to which the rather slow Mr. Martinet had been 
roused by the exigencies of the strike, John Coudert did not 
know. But he telegraphed at length to Scarlett, the attorney- 
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general, and more briefly to ‘ jolly Ned Needham,” what had 
been done, and he spent half the night in writing a long let- 
ter to Scarlett to tell him what the position was. In the 
morning he was able to see the different witnesses whom it 
would be necessary to call, and with the experience of many 
years he sifted sadly out the grains of fact which could be 
stuck tv through all cross-examination, from the wishes, fears, 
guesses, and fancies of these men. He then determined to 
try another interview with Berlitz, on whose testimony, after 
all, so much would depend, if it proved advisable to ride two 
horses, and to renew the investigation possible with another 
criminal trial for that matter of the burning of the woodsheds. 
He crossed, therefore, to Dorcasville by » meandering route, 
which took in half a dozen broken-winded railroads, which 
were going through processes not unlike the decline of the 
Cattaraugus & Opelousas. In the time which it took him 
to cross the country thus, he could have crossed to the Missis- 
sippi Valley in one of the flying trains. But he had an object- 
lesson of what it is to have a road run by a ‘ receiver” on 
its receipts, and a road in which the great mercantile public 
takes no concern. 

Arrived at the prison, Coudert saw his amiable friend who 
fancied himself curing these people of the disease called 
crime, and subjected himself, first of all, to a long, dreamy 
interview with him. He was at the moment reading, in a 
French translation, one of Beccaria’s treatises on crime, but, 
after a little, he managed to recollect who Coudert was, and 
after a little more he managed to go back to his diary of the 
first observations he had made on the patient Berlitz, who 
was sent to him for two years as afflicted with the disease 
incendiarism. 

Coudert did his best to quicken him on his remembering 
side, and finally asked him whether Berlitz had in his posses- 
sion no letters or papers, when his clothing was taken from 
him and he was made to put on the prison wear. The physi- 
cian of crime expressed surprise at such a question, for he 
said these papers were all carefully locked up for the use of 
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the patient when he should recover. For his part, he should 
consider it a violation of trust to examine any of them. But 
he remembered very well that there were many letters, and 
they were all under the county seal in the county safe; this 
with a certain threatening air to Coudert, as if to imply that 
Coudert himself had the disease of dynamitism, and meant to 
explode this safe in order to obtain these papers. This was 
all that at this time John Coudert got from this ideologist. 
But the ideologist consented that he should converse with 
Berlitz, and Berlitz was ordered out from the harness-room, 
where he was at work, into a room sacred to such interviews. 

He was a different man from the oppressed, downcast creat- 
ure whom Coudert had seen before. If the physician of 
crime had brought this about he was entitled to great credit. 
But it soon proved that it had been brought about much more 
by a letter from his wife. This letter was the letter, which 
perhaps the reader recollects, which contained a one-dollar 
bill, and it had been working its way through the processes 
of the dead-letter office. The admirable women who con- 
duct the search-department there had ‘+ gone for” Berlitz -— if 
one may use a nice bit of slang—as a ‘ darning-needle ” 
goes for a mosquito. They had first sent to Texas, to the 
Solm Colony, where there are Berlitzes by the hundred. But 
the Texan postmaster, after trying any number of Gerhards, 
had sent the letter, with its dollar-bill, back to them. He 
had given them an endorsement, however, to try something 
else, and something else had been tried. A Catholic bishop 
had been drawn into the inquiry, but, after furnishing three 
or four Gerhards, be had given it up in despair. It was then 
that somebody engaged in the search, reading some old num- 
ber of a county newspaper, had seen that Gerhard Berlitz 
had been arrested on this charge, and the letter had been sent 
to Doreasville, and there triumphantly had remained. So far 
as known, nobody had thanked these excellent people in the 
dead-letter oflice for this perseverance, beyond the persever- 
ance of the saints. But, all the same, Berlitz had the letter 
of his wife, he had the dollar-bill, and all this within six or 
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eight weeks of the time when the letter was written. It 
seemed to give him a confidence which nothing that Coudert 
had said of his wife had given him. He had been glad to see 
the picture, but now he had seen her own hand-writing. And, 
with the joy of a young lover who had received his first let- 
ter from his sweetheart, he handed to John Coudert the letter 
itself. 

It was in badly-written German handschrift. But it was 
not the first time that John Coudert had read bad German. 
He wanted all Berlitz’s confidence, and he therefore read the 
letter aloud to him from end to end. As he came to the end 
he fairly started as he read the words, ‘* Whenever you 
receive this you must write to me at once. Address me to 
the care of Mrs. Sybil Knox, Atherton, Vermont.” 

Clear was it then that on the 20th of July, when this letter 
was written, Mrs. Knox still retained her name. And, by 
putting this and that together, Coudert made himself sure 
that the statement of her marriage, made to him at Memphis, 
was at least what the reporters call ‘* premature.” 


INFORMATION FOR EMIGRANTS. 


WeE have had occasion more than once, in these pages, to 
regret the entire lack of system by which the world at large 
is kept in ignorance of the special resources of our different 
states. Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, in his visit in this coun- 
try some years ago, had no object so much at heart as to 
make some simple arrangement for English emigrants who 
wanted to come to this country. But when he left the coun- 
try he said that the indifference of the general government to 
the whole subject of emigration appalled him. And one of 
the points which he urged most earnestly was the publication 
of some simple document, which could be put into the hands 
of persons intending to emigrate, the statements of which 
could be relied upon, so that a man might form his own judg- 
ment as to the part of America where he should go. 

There is hardly one of us, who has moved about in this 
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country much, who has not found some Englishman or Scotch- 
man who has gone just where he should not have gone, has 
wasted his money, his time, and possibly his health, for the 
lack of information which could have been given him before 
he left England, had anybody cared to give it. 

We have often called attention to this want in our own 
pages from time to time for the last five years. Hither Mr. 
Holyoake’s suggestions, or somebody’s else suggestions, have 
resulted in the preparation of a document in Washington 
which goes a good way towards meeting the needs of persons 
intending to emigrate. The Treasury Department has pub- 
lished, among the reports on internal commerce, a large vol- 
ume on the interests of the Pacitic Coast, and of the states of 
Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona, as being closely connected with 
what is familiarly called ‘* the coast” on that side of the 
country. The information comes a little late, as, under the 
pressure on our national printing-office, such information is 
apt to come. Still, here we have, in September, a volume 
made up as lately as last December, with regard to the 
internal resources, the means of travel, the agriculture, the 
manufacturing, and the commerce of the Pacific slope. 

Naturally, this document is written with a good deal of 
what would be called the ‘* spread eagle.” You can hardly 
help that, however, when you are dealing with a country 
which is advancing with such rapidity as the country which is 
described. We can give some idea of the variety of the top- 
ics referred to by simply copying the heads of the table of 
contents for the agricultural resources of California. 

‘¢ AGRICULTURE. — Climate and productions of California, 
Development of resources and shipments, Vegetable garden- 
ing, The rainy season, Meteorological records, #xtent and 
yield of the principal agricultural products of California, by 
counties, Annual product and acreage and value of the potato, 
hay, corn, and wheat crops of California, Live stock in Cali- 
fornia, by counties, Prices of farm products, Fruit-growing 
in California, Small fruits, Peaches, apricots, and prunes, 
Figs and nuts, Canned goods, Fruits, nuts, and berry trees, 
Citrus fruits, Vineyards and wine products, Wine exports, 
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Acreage in wine grapes, Brandy, receipts and exports, 
Assessed valuation of brandies and wines for thirty years, 
The raisin industry, Hop production, etc., Beet sugar, Olives 
and olive oil, Cotton production, Flax, Production of wool, 
Production of cereals, Irrigation, Cost of production of 
cereals, Cost of wheat per acre, Steam plowing, and cost of, 
Grain-sacks and their drawbacks, Barley and corn, Oats and 
rye, Acreage and yield of cereals, by counties, Assessed and 
actual crops, Acreage and yield of barley, by counties, 
Exports of wheat, flour, barley, oats, and bread, 1860 to 
1889, Receipts of wheat and flour at San Francisco, 1855 to 
1890, Receipts of barley, ete., at San Francisco, Imports of 
burlap sacks, 1870 to 1889, Freight rates by rail and by ship, 
Live stock, sheep, horses, and swine, Dairy, field, and gar- 
den, Productions of honey, Acreage and yield of hay.” 

It will be observed that this simply covers the agriculture, 
and we merely copy it as an illustration of the way in which 
the same work is done for manufactures, minerals, lumber, 
and fisheries in that state, as well as a general sketch of the 
history of the state and its principal characteristics, under the 
head ** The State at Large.” 

If, now, the reader will observe that there are similar 
sketches of the different states which we have named, he will 
see how much valuable matter this volume contains which 
would be of use to a person determining on emigration. As 
the volume stands it contains a good deal of statistical matter, 
which, while it will be of use in some quarters, would hardly 
interest the average emigrant. If the wishes which we have 
expressed, and which Mr. Holyoake expressed, were carried 
out, a much smaller volume would be prepared, containing, 
in a somewhat more attractive form than this, the greater 
part of the information which is given in the text of this 
report. But let us be grateful for what we have, and not 
lose the better by expecting the best. The two volumes, Part 
I. and Part IL. of this report, would be very valuable in the 
hands of persons intending emigration. In point of fact, as 
our documents are distributed, there is no reason to suppose 
that five copies will ever cross the Atlantic Ocean eastward. 


COMPENSATIONS. 


BY S. H. PALFREY. 


‘¢ Then in Life’s Goblet freely press 
The leaves that give it bitterness.” 
— Longfellow. 


Wiruin this world, where Woe doth weep in ceaseless lamentation, 
How lies beneath the surface deep a world of compensation. 

In truest scales Man’s more or less of bliss metes out Man’s Sire, 
While in drop weights of heaviness to lift his joys the higher. 


Home’s fireside warmeth most the hearts that have been far and 
dreary. 

He scarce can taste the sweets of rest who ne’er was worn and 
weary ; 

And he who never felt the steel, nor heard the volleys rattle, 

How shall he guess the joy they feel who win the bloody battle? 


The shady oasis none sees who treads no desert sunny. 

The hive that swarms with stingless bees, it holdeth little honey ; 
And none, save one whose joys are spilled by others’ hap or malice, 
With the sweet wine of pardon can fill full his spirit’s chalice. 


Dark angels, through our blackest night our fearful souls oppressing, 

If wrestled down with steadfast might, still leave us with a blessing. 

Storms beat and lash and ery aloud ; then Noah’s flower of wonder, 

The rainbow, blossoms from the cloud ploughed by the bellowing 
thunder. 


Without the bitterness of woe, the sweetness of submission 

Who knoweth? How should sinners know, untorn by sharp con- 
trition, 

The softness of God’s healing hand as broken hearts it bindeth, 

When, coming from the far-off land, His prodigals He findeth? 


Earth’s forfeiture and penal pain have oft won heaven’s preferment- 

It needs not only sun, but rain, to bleach our wedding garment ; 

And ah! much wormwood, myrrh, and rue must ’mid our flowers be 
planted 

Before, our Master’s work to do, we gain the strength we wanted ! 


As up the skies the Son of Man did lead them on, ‘* Ad Astra” 

Was half the watch-word of our van ; the other was ‘‘ per Asp’ra!’ 

They climbed and reached their fadeless crowns, of crosses transi- 
tory 

Wrought out, a far exceeding more, eternal weight of glory. 
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THE CHEROKEE OUTLET. 
BY D. W. C. DUNCAN. 


I wish to bring to your attention a few special phases of 
the so-called ‘* Indian Question,” particularly as it concerns 
the Cherokees and the territory which they occupy. You 
are doubtless aware that the Cherokees are living upon a piece 
of land lying immediately south of, and adjoining, the state 
of Kansas, in the Indian Territory. About six millions ef 
acres of these Cherokee lands lie between the 96th and the 
100th meridian, and are bounded on the north by Kansas, and 
the south by the Territory of Oklahoma; this is the tract that 
is popularly known as the ‘* Cherokee Outlet.” To all these 
lands, including the Outlet, the Cherokees hold a U. 3S. 
patent vesting in them a title in fee simple. These lands, 
when the Cherokees became possessed of them, were regarded 
as a hopeless wilderness, and could not be sold in the market 
for a mill an acre. Since that time, however, populous states 
have been built up around them, and, as a result, they have 
so risen in value that they will sell for many dollars per acre. 
Consequently they have become very desirable in the eyes of 
the white people; and the Outlet is now demanded of the 
Cherokees for the purpose of white settlement. The Chero- 
kees are not anxious to part with the Outlet, because it has 
now become to them a valuable piece of property; it has 
been for some years past furnishing them a considerable reve- 
nue in the form of reutals, and would be doing so to-day but 
for the order of the President declaring the Indian leases void 
and driving out the lessees. But if, under the stress of nec- 
essity, they should be compelled to relinquish their owner- 
ship, the Cherokees feel that they ought to be allowed the full 
market value of the land as compensation. But certain par- 
ties, both in Congress and out, hold a different opinion upon 
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this point. They say that a dollar and a quarter per acre is 
all that the land is worth; while it is well known that the 
same quality of land adjoining the Outlet, only just across the 
line in the state of Kansas, is held in the market at many 
times that amount. 

At the last session of Congress a bill was introduced in the 
House proposing to annul the Cherokee patent, to pay the 
Cherokees the small sum of one dollar and a quarter per acre, 
and ‘* open up” the Outlet for white settlement. So arbitra- 
ry an invasion of individual rights by legislative enactment 
can but be shocking to, at least, the American sense of right. 
The bill was referred to a committee. That committee 
reported in favor of its passage, and said, ‘* Your committee 
believe that there is no other mode of solving the problem 
except Congress, acting for the United States, treating these 
Indians as wards, shall, in the exercise of its judgment and 
wisdom, declare what is right, and enact a law paying a fair 
price for these lands.” This fair price recommended is one 
dollar and a quarter per acre. 

Such is the issue now pending between the white people 
and the Cherokee Indians. It raises a question of many 
interesting moral and legal phases. It is a question, too, the 
merits of which few can understend so well as the Cherokee 
himself, who has his knowledge from personal experience and 
observation. 


THE HEALTH OF OUR SCHOOLS. * 
PECULIARITIES OF AGE. 


THERE are certain conditions of age, growth, periodicity, 
and peculiarities belonging to the school age affecting health. 
We designate the school age as from five to fifteen years. 
This period has the lowest death-rate of any, being seven per 





* A part of the address of Melancthon Storrs, M. D.. delivered before 
the Connecticut Medical Society at its ninety-ninth annual meeting, May 
28, 1891. 
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thousand, while for all lives the death-rate is from eighteen to 
twenty per thousand, and is in great contrast to the preceding 
period of infancy, which, according to the census of 1880, in 
the first year of life has a mortality of one hundred and 
seventy per thousand, and in the large cities the rate is much 
higher. Of the deaths of school children the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Health shows that at least thirty per cent. 
were from diseases regarded as preventable. 

But, notwithstanding the low death-rate of the school age, 
there is, on the other hand, a high rate of disease, not 
accounted for by the special diseases of children, and which 
might be prevented by better sanitary conditions of the 
schools, and by a better appreciation of the laws of growth 
and development of childhood, preventing future invalidism. 
A child who rests upon the sacro-iliac synchondrosis of one 
side before there is a growth of the articulating surfaces will 
develop lateral curvature. So a child, at the time when the 
peripheral nerves are comparatively larger than the nerve cen- 
ters, when the spinal cord predominates over the brain or the 
medulla oblongata possesses functional superiority, who should 
attempt the higher cerebral functions, will easily have exhaus- 
tion of the brain, ending in some form of neurosis or in cere- 
bro-meningitis. The natural, but unexplained, periods of 
retardation must be recognized and studied. 


STUDY. 


Dr. B. N. Comings, in his address to this society, as presi- 
dent, six years ago on Nervousness, had examined this whole 
matter of over-study very thoroughly by actual inspection and 
by means of circular letters, and says, as a result of his 
inquiries, that ‘* fully one-third of the children in our graded 
schools suffer seriously from over-work in their studies ; then 
become nervous and irritable at home, lose their appetites, 
and run down generally during term-time. Nervousness is 
becoming a prominent characteristic. Diseases of the ner- 


vous system are on the increase.” 
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Dr. H. P. Stearns, in his work upon Insanity, Its Causes 
and Prevention, in his admirable chapter on the influence of 
education, says in reference to the competition for prizes and 
scholarships, ‘‘ from personal observation I am satisfied that 
some of the brightest minds are essentially ruined for the 
accomplishment of any large work in life by such a course of 
conduct in their education, who, under some other course of 
management, in which these mental tendencies could have 
been better understood and guided, might have been saved ; 
and that often these are minds with the best natural endow- 
ments.” 

Dr. Andrew Clark says, ‘‘ I am a witness to the grave and 
sometimes irreparable mischief done at schools and in work- 
ing for competitive examinations.” There is a large amount 
of medical experience recorded of the pernicious effects of 
undue study, long lessons, many studies, memorizing, compe- 
tition, prizes, scholarships, ete. Every physician is meeting 
with cases of brain trouble from something vicious in the plan 
and course of study. Its range is all the way from brain 
weariness and nervous exhaustion to congestion and fatal 
inflammation of the brain or insanity. We have seen many 
such unfortunate cases, but it is difficult to convince the teacher 
or parent that study was an element in the case. They always 
ascribe the result to some accident, some blow or fall. Some- 
times a slight injury might be the exciting cause of meningitis 
in one whose brain has been predisposed by over-excitement 
in study. We have not in this country reached that fearful 
condition indicated by this statement, taken from one of our 
journals, which reads thus: ‘* The statistics of suicide among 
school-children in Prussia during the six years from 1883 to 
1888, inclusive, show that during that period two hundred 
and eighty-nine children took their own lives. Of this num- 
ber two hundred and forty were boys and forty-nine girls. 
In 29.8 per cent. of the cases no cause could be assigned ; 
but, as regards the others, fear of punishment, or of the 
examinations, excessive ambition and insanity, were found to 
be the inciting reasons. These figures are amazing and seem 


hardly credible.” 
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Instead of this impulsive or tragic form of German or 
European insanity, our children may receive mental strains, 
which, like any other form of brain injury, is rarely fully 
repaired, and may end later on in mental incapacity or in 
insanity. 

Statistics show that the central area of European suicide is 
Germany and the borders of the adjoining states. But the 
German children in this country are not characterized by a 
suicidal mania. The Americans do not find, on the other 
hand, that the climate of Germany is depressing. We attrib- 
ute youthful suicide, in Germany, so far as the schools go, in 
part to study, excessive ambition, and to fear of punishment. 


AGE AND TIME OF STUDY. 


A child is never too young to learn, but too young for a 
school of training before seven or eight years of age. The 
soft, pliant brain has not steadfastness enough for reflective 
processes and soon tires of its perceptive glancings. I do not 
believe that the kindergarten furnishes the desideratum. It 
may be better than a poor home, but a poor substitute for a 
good one. The children in the kindergarten always look tired 
to me. Enforced play gives weary and sad looks. 

The time of study in the schools does not at first sight seem 
excessive. But men who have distinguished themselves by 
brilliant learning have made short days. The teacher finds 
the day long enough. The discount insurance clerks have but 
a little longer day. But it is the lessons that must be learned 
out of school, and the worry from lessons unlearned, that 
‘ause most of the harm. The Boston schools forbid study out 
of school-hours for the girls. 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AND EXERCISE. 


Sportive activities should make a part of every child’s phys- 
ical programme. Every one has seen the energy and zeal 


with which children carry out their playful sports. Such pos- 
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itive joy and satisfaction is highly invigorating to mind and 
body. But even this exercise should be within limits. <A 
child may physically over-act and be unfit for mental improve- 
ment. Many parents and teachers have the impression that 
a child in danger of harm from excessive study may be suf- 
ficiently guarded from injury by an extra amount of physical 
exercise. This is entirely erroneous. There is only so much 
nervous force and energy to be expended, and if it is exhausted 
mentally it cannot be regained by any demand made upon the 
physical energies. Mind and body must, to reach the highest 
results, be exercised proportionally and within certain and 
proper limits. We have seen cases of nervous exhaustion dis- 
qualifying for any study brought on by over physical exertion. 
Many of our higher institutions of learning and some of our 
cities are providing a gymnasium for regulative exercise, and 
industrial schools where some useful experience can be 
obtained in the right use of mechanical tools, ete. 

We burry to make the boy an adult, forgetting that the 
longer we can keep him young the longer, will he live as a 
man. Exercise, either as work or play, as we have implied, 
must be within limits. We have seen, by the sharp fierceness 
of competition in games, more frequently, injury of some 
physical organ, hernia or cardiac disease, and nervous exhaus- 
tion from exercise and study combined. 


INSTRUCTION. 


No sanitary laws or system of inspection can be enacted 


that stands in any degree above the public sentiment of the 
state. To elevate public opinion is a part of the work to be 
done by the friends of our schools. Science and sanitary 
measures must be better understood in the community. 
They should form a part of the school curriculum. The 
graduates of our normal schools should be fully taught on the 
whole subject. They should know a good and bad _ school- 


house at sight, and be able to give a critical opinion — to 


mexsure the pupil in his organization, his growth, develop- 
ment, temperament, and capacity. 
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Hygiene has of late been introduced as an optional study in 
the schools. An outline text-book or syllabus has been 
adopted. This is inadequate. A full text-book, well illus- 
trated, is needed to insure success. Something might be done 
with advanced scholars in selective readings from the current 
health literature. Whatever knowledge is gained in these 
matters in the school will soon be known and discussed at 
home. Teachers and schools need for a time special instruct- 
ors to look after this branch of study in towns and larger dis- 
tricts until the subject is more fully introduced. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATION. 
BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 


Ir anything is certain in Southern educational affairs it is 
that not only the mass of the colored people, but of the white 
people as well, must rely on the free common school for the 
education of their children. Every Southern state has now 
adopted the American system of common schools, in no essen- 
tial respect different from the schools of the North. The 
defects of these common schools for both races, especially in 
the open country, are great. The lack of good school-houses, 
competent teachers, and other facilities for instruction, the 
short terms and long distances, poverty of families, child- 
labor, and other embarrassments, are apparent. But, on the 
other hand, in all but two of these states the public school 
fund, to a great extent raised by the white population, is dis- 
tributed according to school population or attendance. In 
many heavily-populated Negro-districts it is almost monopo- 
lized for the colored schools. And, while there is lack of 
business faculty and occasional unfairness in the management 
of the colored people’s portion, I believe this class of hin- 
drances can be overcome by a vigorous working together of 
the better class of the colored people. I do not see how, in 
several of these states, there can be more than a gradual 
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improvement of the common school; although the progress 
of the past fifteen years has been more marked, and, under 
the circumstances, more creditable to the Southern people 
than any similar movement in this or any other country. But 
I do see, more clearly every day, that the elementary school- 
ing of the colored folk, i. e., of the overwhelming majority, 
must be had in the free common school. Especially am I 
convinced that Northern aid for the education of the Negro 
should be almost exclusively given for the direct or indirect 
upbuilding of this, the one permanent reliance of the race for 
overcoming the enormous illiteracy which is now its bottom 
curse. 

Each of the great religious denominations, Protestant and 
Catholic, has now a group of schools, professedly of the sec- 
ondary academic or collegiate grade. Here is ample pro- 
vision, at present, for the training of such Negro youth as 
actually need, or can profitably use, their facilities. They 
are all responsible institutions ; most of them, of their kind, 
better supplied with buildings, apparatus, and libraries, and 
under a better system of instruction, than the majority of 
similar institutions for white youth. On them the South must 
rely very largely for a generation for the training of compe- 
tent teachers for the colored schools, for an improved ministry 
and other professional classes. For, although every Southern 
state is now doing something for the training of its colored 
teachers, these institutions command the situation, so far as the 
secondary and higher school training of the Negro is concerned. 
There is nothing that the North can do for the Negro just now 
half as important as the generous endowment of this great 
educational citadel of the race. Properly endowed, and 
handled with a single eye to this result, a generation of their 
work would send forth a great body of genuine leaders of 
their people ; displacing the crowd of incompetent and often 
mischievous men who now occupy that position. The Negro 
now is more in want of good teachers, ministers, doctors, and 
intelligent young people in every walk in life, than anything 
else, and these great schools ought to be endowed rather than 
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multiplied, and so placed that they could discriminate in their 
pupils, enlarge their industrial department, and go at once 
about their proper work. 

At present they are all compelled to overload themselves 
with young pupils, and virtually live from ‘* hand to mouth” 
by the contributions of Northern churches and people. It is 
simply a shame that men like Armstrong, Bumstead, Wash- 
ington, and scores of others, should be compelled to take the 
field, year by year, to keep alive the institutions with which 
they are connected. A great movement in each denomina- 
tion to permanently endow its best schools with a judicious 
living within their means, would relieve this body of splendid 
men and women from their present position of solicitors at 
the North, for such a ministry of education to the Southern 
people as is possible to no other class. Until this can be 
done, Northern money will do the most good placed in these 
schools where every dollar can be made to tell. 

If the teachers and preachers of the colored folk were such 
as these schools would make them, they would become the 
most powerful agency in concentrating their people upon the 
support and improvement of the common school. At present 
I regard the mania of great numbers of their clergy, encour- 
aged by the great colored denominational authorities, for 
establishing private and church elementary schools as_ the 
most serious obstacle to that important work. Our Protest- 
ant people do not seem to be aware that the parochial school 
movement they are resisting in Massachusetts is in full blast 
among the Southern Negroes, urged on by many of their 
clergy, who thus increase their own salary and provide for 
their friends; more than tolerated by their denominational 
leaders through sectarian zeal; and, too often, pushed by 
Northern missionaries most urgent in their opposition to the 
same thing at home. This people distract and divide their 
followers; collect from them meney enough, in many cases, 
to make the common school far better than it is: and, espec- 
ially, estrange the more influential colored families. These 
schools are rarely as good as the common schools could be 
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made for the same money, and are often taught for the bene- 
fit of their teacher, instead of the children. I am constantly 
in observation of private and church schools, which, costing 
four-fold the sum of a better system, really prevent the 
masses of these people from anything worth having. The 
Negro people are easily led and often misled. They need to 
be vigorously advised to close up on the commvu school, to 
contribute their money to lengthening its term and improving 
its instruction, by their own labor to build school-houses, and, 
especially, to discourage that sectarian bigotry and habit of 
contention among themselves which is one of their greatest 
obstacles to improvement. And this would do much to 
encourage the white Southern people and to overcome their 
objection to Negro education. 

At any rate, it is time that our New England people called 
a halt and stopped this mischievous business of the yearly 
subsidizing of hundreds of these private and parochial schools, 
which are largely in the way of real educational progress. 
If money is to be given for elementary schooling it would 
be far better bestowed, in considerable sums, to help the com- 
mon school authorities improve the common schools than 
given in driblets to the swarm of irresponsible solicitors who 
worry the summer life of our benevolent people. 

Let me illustrate by reference to the region referred to in 
the Mebane circular. I quote : — 

‘¢In Elizabeth City, the central point of that section of the 
state, and at which the normal school is located, there are 
seven hundred colored children of school age; and in the 
seven surrounding counties there are eight thousand; yet 
there is not a single school of even fair grade in them for col- 
ored youths. The appropriation by the state last year was so 
very meagre as to afford but one month’s teaching for five 
teachers. The people did, however, support a school for five 
months by private subscription. The public school terms 
average about twelve weeks in the towns, and three weeks in 
the country districts, per year. Thus, you see that our condi- 
tion is deplorable in the extreme.” 
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But, by consulting the last report of the common schools 
of North Carolina, whose excellent superintendent I know, 
and whose report I believe reliable, I notice that the county 
of Pasquotonk, in which Elizabeth City is situated, with a 
voting population of somewhat over one thousand, now has 
eighteen colored school-houses, with sixteen and six-tenths 
weeks annual schooling, against thirteen weeks for the whites. 
Of the $4000 of public money, $1740 was paid last year for 
colored teachers, $900 for school-houses and $100 for teach- 
ers’ institutes. While the white property valuation is ten 
times more than the colored, the Negroes, with two-thirds the 
population, receive one hundred dollars more than their 
neighbors for schools. The five counties between the Chowan 
River and the sea are supplied to the same extent, consider- 
ing their population. Colored teachers are paid $28: and $27 
per month. The Mebane School is reported as a private 
school with sixty-three colored pupils. 

Now it may be well that this school should be built. But 
the Boston end of education for the Negro in northeastern 
North Carolina by the sea is: How can the amount of money 
available be put in the right place? Five thousand dollars 
invested in one private school may give an additional build- 
ing, help support its proprietors for a year, and give what 
must be essentially an elementary education to perhaps a hun- 
dred childien. Five thousand dollars placed in the hands of 
the school authorities in that county, with proper safe-guards, 
would give the whole colored population a great deal better 
arrangement than at present. A dozen wide-awake colored 
teachers from Shaw University (colored), Raleigh, would 
wake up the people in that county to concentrate their inter- 
ests and their means upon the improvement of their common 
schools. So it is everywhere. 

I confess that one result of my ministry of education is a 
knowledge of the actual situation which makes me ‘very 
tired” when I see the thoughtless, often positively mischiev- 
ous, way in which thousands are sown broad-cast over the 
great Southern field; sown often by the wayside, on the 
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rocks, and among the thorns. If this letter, which is, all 
through, a very moderate statement of a great and growing 
evil, should arrest the attention of the public, I should regard 
it the best contribution I could make to the education of the 


Negro in the South. 


SLATER TRAINING SCHOOL. 


THE final report of this excellent school has been issued. It has 
been thought wise, after twenty years of existence, to transfer the 
school into the hands of the American Missionary Association, 
and a deed of transfer of the property has been made by the trus- 
tees. The Association has already a church in Knoxville, and will 
be able to increase the work which has been so well done before. 
During the last year there were sixty little ones in the little house- 
keepers’ class, the cooking class had a regular attendance of ninety, 
the sewing school of eighty-seven, and the carpenters’ class began 
with one hundred and five, but as the spring work opened many 
boys dropped out. 

Miss Austin, who now leaves the school, has been untiring in 
her efforts to elevate the colored people, and is to be congratulated 
upon the service she has so well performed. She goes to Hampton to 
take charge of the new home for girls of the graduating class. This 
home will give the girls the advantage of real home life. ‘T'o the 
home will be attached a kitchen for the cooking classes of the Nor- 
mal School, and also a Holly Tree Inn. 

The Board of Trustees, at Knoxville, feeling that this is the same 
work for which the money was originally intended, have voted Miss 
Austin, for her new work, the balance in the treasury at the time 
of transfer. This sum is nearly $300.00, but more is still needed, 
and Miss Austin would be glad to have contributions sent to Genera! 
Armstrong at Hampton for this purpose. 
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LAW AND ORDER. 





‘* We ask only obedience to law.” 


THE MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
AND ORDER LEAGUE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


Lenp a Hanp last month published in full the very able 
address of the Hon. Charles Carroll Bonney, president of the 
International Law and Order League, delivered at Chautau- 
qua, New York, August 15, 1891. The following is a sum- 
mary of the other addresses that were delivered upon that 
occasion, as reported by the Chautauqua Herald : — 


MR. HAYWARD'S ADDRESS. 


I am called upon to tell you of the work which has been 
done in Chicago. In 1877 a poor, uneducated man, one who 
had the love of Christ in his heart, determined that he would 
go down among the poor and homeless and tell them of the 
Master. He found the locality occupied by the saloon inter- 
ests; the children were in the saloons playing pool and cards 
and drinking beer on the Sabbath day. He went to the stat- 
ute-books and discovered that there was a law prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicants to minors, and he determined it should be 
enforced, and in 1877 Andrew Paxton organized the Citizens” 
League of Chicago for the enforcement of the law against the 
saloons. From that day to this the citizens have not been 
praying with the saloon-keepers: they have been prosecuting 
them for violations of the law. In 1889 Paxton finished his 
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work by reason of death. The Executive Committee had to 
find some one to take his place, and the choice fell upon 
myself. The liquor-interests determined that the League 
should be driven out of the city. They formed thirteen 
organizations, and put $100,000 in their treasury, and 
employed lawyers to defend sellers before the courts. To-day 
we are still doing business at the same old stand. The first 
year I had charge of the League I prosecuted 835 saloon- 
keepers, filed 1,649 charges against them, secured costs and 
tines of $13,215, and used 3,228 witnesses. The second year 
I prosecuted 889, filed 1,772 charges against them, secured 
costs and fines of $17,366, and used 2,409 witnesses. Includ- 
ing our work since the first of January, my last report, I have 
prosecuted 2,345 saloon-keepers, secured the imposition of 
fines and costs to the amount of $34,581, and have used 7,431 
witnesses. 

Now you will say at the start that those figures seem incred- 
ible. How did you do it?) We have thirteen police districts, 
with a police court in each. I send one man every morning 
to each police court, and where I find a boy convicted of 2 
crime his business is to investigate and see whether that crime 
was committed through the use of liquor. If it is they report 
to me immediately. I then file a subpoena and a summons. 
They co not like to be arrested ; but I prosecute those men. 
Our office is open from Monday morning to Saturday night, 
and a great many other cases come to us, a large number 
from the wives and mothers. If I can convict one of those 
men twice the mayor has the power to revoke his license ; and 
I may say that he does so— it would not be healthy for him 
to refuse, for we have a large number of the best and most 
influential citizens of Chicago in our League. 

I might give you one illustration. A little boy who sold 
papers saved up $300 and lost it all in playing ** craps” in a 
saloon. The mother came to our office, and we investigated 
the case. We found that he bad been made intoxicated, and 
his money had been won and stolen from him. We arrested 
the saloon-keepers, got a check of $300, which we gave to 
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the boy’s mother, and had the man fined. That is but one of 
many instances. [ Applause. | 
Captain Alexander Wishart was the next speaker. 


MR. WISHART’S ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: My address is the report of the 
Pittsburg Law and Order League. Since the last report the 
work has been prosecuted with the accustomed vigor. Our 
most exciting contest the last year was in the Legislature. 
Bills were introduced to authorize pool-selling at horse races, 
to modify the Sunday laws, to permit barber-shops to be 
opened and drug-stores to sell soda-water on that day, to 
authorize the publication and sale of Sunday newspapers, ete. 
In that interest paid lobbyists were kept at Harrisburg, and 
every device was used to emasculate our Sunday laws. The 
noble stand taken by Governor Pattison gave token that if 
such bills should pass the Legislature they would not be signed 
by him, and the barbers did yeoman service in opposing the 
contemplated legislation. Nota single one of the drafts of 
proposed laws was enacted. This proves that the popular 
sentiment in our state is on the side of Sabbath law and 
order. 

Aside from this special matter the work of our League was 
varied in its character. The repairing of public streets, the 
pumping of oil-wells, and the running of excursion-steamers 
on the Sabbath have received attention. In the matter of 
pumping oil-wells, we proved that in no way is a well injured 
by standing still one day in seven, and we secured a decisicn 
against the men operating them. <A suit entered against one 
of the wealthiest contractors in the city for working on the 
public streets on Sunday resulted in putting an end to that 
form of Sabbath desecration. A case is pending in the courts 
against the owners and officers of a steamboat for running 
Sunday excursions. They claim that a license from the 
national government makes them independent of the state 
law, and we await the result with intense interest. 
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We have suppressed the sale of the Police Gazette and 
papers of a similar character, which publish obscene matter. 
The publisher of the first-named paper, a champion of evil, 
in order to get around our laws issued a special edition for 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, and secured a very reputable 
newsdealer to handle it. We entered suit against him, and, 
while our indictment was thrown out by the grand jury, we 
suppressed the saie of the paper through the agency referred 
to. Never were the liquor-laws so strictly obeyed as now. 
‘¢ Speak-easies ” have diminished in number. Saloon-keepers 
complain that there are no longer large fortunes to be made in 
their business, and there will not be again such tremendous 
efforts to get license. Traffic on Sunday has been reduced to 
a minimum. The people have discovered that cigars and gro- 
ceries will keep over Sunday. 

We have convicted and fined parties in seventy-six cases 
for ordinary labor on the Sabbath since our last report. We | 
are now simply holding the fort so far as that form of Sab- | 








bath desecration is concerned. We have also done something 
in the way of suppressing the sale and advertisement of nox- 
ious medicines. When we discover a newspaper publishing 
such advertisements, we take a copy of the advertisement and 
a copy of our laws on the subject, and enclose them in a let- 
ter to the paper, and that generally ends the matter. We } 
proceed in a similar way with drug-stores in which we have 
found the sale of such goods to be carried on. In addition to 
the points I have specified, much good has been done by the 
League in a way which the public knows nothing about. 
[ Applause. ] 
Hon. Arthur M. Burton was then introduced. 


MR. BURTON’S ADDRESS. 


che Philadelphia Law and Order League has been in exist- 
ence for some time. One of the first things we did was to 
look at the law we had in our city and state. The result of 
our investigation showed us something more than two pages 
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of laws as contained in the report of the Chicago Law and 
Order League. There are laws for every county in the state. 
There are local option laws, laws against being intoxicated. 
But we found that none of those laws in our city were 
enforced. The beer-gardens were open on Sunday. The 
threat was actually made by one of the most prominent Jiq- 
uor-manufacturers in our city that in a short time there would 
be a liquor-saloon at the corner of every street in the city of 
Philadelphia. Our counsel, in investigating the matter, got 
the idea that a man, though he got his license from the 
Board of Commissioners, nevertheless got it under certificate 
and seal of the court. And the counsel thought that if it 
came by the authority of the court it could be taken away, 
also, by the authority of the court, and so a movement was 
made to revoke the license of a wrong-doer. It was tried, 
and we got the license revoked. They said, ‘* Go to the 
commissioners and get another license.” We learned from 
the law that if a license was revoked and taken from a man 
it could be withheld from him for the balance of the year. 
This was investigated, and the court refused a new lizense. 
So the men found that if they disobeyed the law they could 
not have a license, and could not do any more business for 
the balance of the year. 

We prepared a law which would give the court the power 
of granting a license in Philadelphia and Allegheny, and we 
got the law passed. Four years ago we commenced opera- 
tions under what is called the Brooks License Law. The 
number of retail licenses was reduced from six thousand, as 
they were before, to thirteen hundred, and they granted about 
three or four hundred wholesale licenses in addition. The 
result of that upon the crime of Philadelphia was that in seven 
months’ time the number of commitments to our jails and the 
prisons throughout the city of Philadelphia was reduced eight 
thousand from what they were the year before, and almost 
all of those were cases of intoxication. The reduction con- 
tinued up to June, so, practically, there was an additional 
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reduction of probably five thousand more for those remaining 
months. [ Applause. ] 
Mr. C. C. Hine was the next speaker. 


MR. HINE’S ADDRESS. 


The League with which I am connected has made its annual 
report of the difficulties encountered from year to year and 
its work, which would be of no interest to this audience. We 
have for five years been fighting those obstacles with which 
those engaged in our work are familiar. There have been, 
during the past year, some signs of progress and tokens of 
encouragement. While the beer interests remain dominant 
in numbers, influence, and activity, able to boycott any store 
or manufactory in Newark, able to elect the sheriff and select 
the grand jury, and effectually prevent the punishment of any 
liquor-selling law-breaker, nevertheless our League has made 
itself felt in several directions. Our last annual meeting was 
more than an incident —it was an event. At the time of its 
meeting one of our largest churches was packed with hearers. 
Anthony Comstock was there. It was in Newark that the 
attempt to assassinate him was made for the work that he had 
been doing. The chief interest centered in the reading of 
the annual report, and the vigorous comments made upon it 
by one of our ablest pastors when he arraigned our grand 
jurors by name, and charged them with perjury, and the sen- 
sation that ran through the audience did not stop there. It 
ran through the city and became the nine days’ talk. Articles 
appeared in local papers from the injured innocents, and com- 
munications, and there were lively threats of prosecution. 
They came to nothing. The result was a score for our 
League, and a conscious stiffening of the law and order 
backbone. 

We hold all our public meetings in churches and in the Y. 
M. C. A. hall. Our work is closely identified with Christian 
work. We are generously sustained financially by the Christ- 
ian people of the city. They have a guarantee fund of 
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$15,000, and they pay to us an annual ten per cent., which is 
ample for all our money-needs, and relieves us from embar- 
rassment on that score. 

Last year the liquor-dealers went to the Legislature and 
demanded license for a hundred dollars, and wanted a repeal 
of the disorderly-house act, and wanted to open saloons at 
twelve o'clock on Sundays. This aroused the people. More 
than twelve hundred letters were sent by ministers, and cir- 
culars were sent to the Law and Order League. A day was 
set for the preachers to speak against this movement. The 
women took a hand in the matter, and a petition was sent in 
by them containing over twenty-five thousand names to the 
governor and Legislature. The public conscience was so thor- 
oughly aroused that the Legislature, elected in part for this 
very purpose, dared not put its hand on the laws, and not one 
of the bills that had been at first talked of was even pre- 
sented to the Legislature for its action. It was a magnificent 
triumph against fearful odds. Our League does not claim all 
the glory for this, but only its proper share. [ Applause. ] 

The Rev. Dr. W. F. Crafts was then introduced. 


MR. CRAFTS’ ADDRESS. 


The recent suppression of the prize-fight in St. Paul I 
regard as the best lesson in civics for that city, state, and our 
nation that we have had for many a day. If your mayor and 
your city government refuse to enforce the law do not suppose 
you must wait for another election. You will find that a 
mayor, while he may do much good, cannot do much harm if 
the other officers will do their duty. In St. Paul the people 
did not know the power of the mayor, the governor, and the 
military, because they had not received the lessons in the 
public schools that our president has referred to ; because there 
was no one to teach them the law. They allowed themselves 
to be under the heel of the worst anarchy —the anarchists 
who had sworn to enforce the law and yet would not do it. 
The citizens had asked for the enforcement of the Sunday 
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law; the mayor refused it. The city authorities refused. 

Petitions were sent in remonstrating against the opening of 
the theatres on Sunday, and the ladies presented a petition to 
the ministers, and to be presented in turn to the mayor, ask- 
ing that Sunday base ball playing be abandoned; but the 
only response was that he liked to see a game himself, and 
nothing was done. 

When the prize fight was announced it was a discouraged 
city. A few began to ask if something could not be done. 
People had come to think that anything could be done in St. 
Paul, and thought that any attempt to stop this would be use- 
less. A great public meeting was held; seven thousand peo- 
ple attended. A paper was drawn up ‘From a City in 
Rebellion,” and city government in rebellion to state law, to 
state sovereignty, to the governor. They must find out 
whether there was anything in state sovereignty. The mayor 
was not a Puritan; he was known as a sporting man. But a 
superior officer had spoken even to the governor — the peo- 
ple. The mayor kept on encouraging the fight. Ten thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of tickets were sold to witness the fight. 

The governor, however, said to the sheriff that he should 
lose his place if he did not do his duty and suppress this fight. 
The sheriff said he would do it, but to protect his life he 
should have a thousand men. The governor said: ‘ You 
shall have them.” The mayor told them to go ahead with the 
fight, that he would protect them with his three hundred 
police. But when the soldiers appeared upon the scene the 
people remembered that the city of St. Paul was in the state 
of Minnesota. The law must be obeyed. Let us remember 
this great lesson in civics — when a mayor, or city council, or 
any officer is not faithful, our resort is to the county attorney, 
sheriff, governor, if necessary ; and a citizen himself has his 
right in court to initiate these proceedings, which is the mean- 
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ing of the Citizens’ League. [ Applause. ] 
The last speaker was Hon. John J. Maclaren, Q. C. 
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MR. MACLAREN’S ADDRESS. 


Our organization has the honor of being international, and 
I can but feel that the two nations we represent are very 
much in common in the great movement in which we are 
engaged. There have been but two great systems of law 
—the old Roman civil law and the English common law, 
which is our heritage. The first gave birth to and sustained 
despotism. The English common law breathes the air of 
freedom. We have been taught the great lesson of respect 
for right and law. I think there has never been any commu- 
nity in the world that has this same respect that the English- 
speaking people have to-day for the law because it is law. It 
is to emphasize the truth of the saying that these leagues 
have been largely formed. Large numbers come from for- 
eign countries with wonderful rapidity and we have been mak- 
ing law-abiding citizens of them. The difficulty here repre- 
sented, with which we, as Law and Order League, have to 
contend — had to contend — has been almost exclusively the 
outcome of the habits of the foreigners, who have come to 
your shores and ours and are found in such large numbers, 
especially in the large cities. The church has not done its 
work fully. The Law and Order Leagues have come to sup- 
plement the work of the church and magnify the law and 
make it honorable. 

In Toronto the people, by 2 vote, reduced the number of 
licenses which the law permits. With a population of fifty 
thousand there were five hundred licenses; and now, with a 
population of two hundred thousand, there are only one hun- 
dred and fifty licenses granted. There is not a known unli- 
censed liquor-place in the city. The law is well enforced. We 
have a law for closing early every night; we have laws for clos- 
ing on special days; on every election day, whether municipal 
or national, every liquor-place throughout the country is closed. 
The law is well enforced, for it has been the rule since these 
laws were adopted that the following day after these elections 
there is not a single prisoner brought before the police mag- 
istrate. [Applause. ] 





ENFORCE THE TEMPERANCE LAWS. 


Tue following letter was written some vears since by C. 
R. Agnew, M. D., of New York City, to the Law and Order 
League of Brooklyn, N. Y. The case is so strongly stated in 
this letter, and the writer is so well and favorably known, 
that it seems appropriate to republish it at this time. The 
need for better administration of temperance laws is not con- 
fined to the cities which are connected by the Brooklyn 
Bridge, but exists generally throughout our country. 

‘¢For thirty years I have spent fully one-half of my time 
in the service of dispensaries, hospitals, and asylums, and 
among the classes of our people most conspicuously affected 
by the abuse of alcoholic stimulants. I have, like other 
workers, been in doubt as to the best method to be pursued 
to lessen the sway of the drink-demon. At times I have 
been in favor of ‘prohibition,’ at other times in favor of 
‘high license,’ but never for a moment in doubt of the fact 
that the just administration of the existing laws would lessen 
prodigiously the evils of drink. Is it not true that when at 
last a good law has been enacted, which, if honestly adminis- 
tered, would lessen a social evil, those whose vested interests 
are affected by the operation of the law immediately use every 
power of cunning, politics, and money, to place the execution 
of the law in the hands of those who will not interfere with 
what they call their rights? Take the drink-laws as an 
instance. Every one knows that our present excise laws, if 
properly administered, would lessen the hideous evils of 
drunkenness and consequent crime. Every observer knows 
that if some of the magistrates did not interfere with the 
activities of the police the sale of l:quor contrary to law 
would soon become too costly a misdemeanor to be so fre- 
quently practised. Every one knows who has taken pains to 
inform himself that if all the excise commissioners in New 
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York or Brooklyn were half as much in earnest to carry out 
the laws they were sworn to administer as they are to propi- 
tiate and protect the keeper of the groggery or bar, the evils 
of drink would be reduced one-half among our poor people. 

‘+The worst enemy the tempted breadwinner has in New 
York or Brooklyn to-day is tae unfaithful excise commis- 
sioner, or other public official who is in league with the rum- 
seller to waylay him on a Saturday night and rob him of the 
hard-earned wages for which his wife and children are wait- 
ing, and perhaps dying for the want of. Tens of thousands 
of our people are kept in the ranks of paupers by this 
unfuithfulness of excise commissioners and other sworn agents 
for the execution of sufficient and most beneficial laws. We 
rush off to Albany to the Legislature, when we experience a 
great wrong, and beg relief. Much better stay at home and 
see to it that the laws we have are scrupulously administered. 
The police of New York and Brooklyn are ready and willing 
to aid in the execution of the laws against drunkenness, but 
those who, for political purposes, dominate the police, oppose, 
and thoughtless or corrupt excise commissioners are in league 
with the time-serving magistrates to protect the rum-seller in 
defying the law. 

‘If the groggeries of New York City and Brooklyn were 
sealed, as it is easy under existing laws to seal them, at 12 
o'clock on Saturday night and kept closed till 12 o’clock Sun- 
day night, it would be an unspeakable blessing to the poor. 
To begin with, it would save for themselves and their families 
more than $250,000 a Sunday, or $1,000,000 a month! But 
who can estimate the moral and physical benefit which would 
be conferred? Saturday is the time for getting wages, and 
Saturday night and Sunday the time for squandering hard- 
earned money by thousands upon thousands of our poor fel- 
low- citizens. 

‘¢ When I was house-surgeon of the New York Hospital, 
in 1853 and 1854, the Metropolitan police shut up all ‘ drink- 
ing-places’ from Saturday night at 12 to Sunday night at 12. 
The shutting was well done and thorough. Immediately there 
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was a beneficent effect through the quarters of the poor and 
all over New York. The reception-ward of the hospital I 
was in, shared its good effects. Previously, Saturday night, 
Sunday, and Sunday night were a field-day for admission of 
cases of injuries due, directly or indirectly, to the abuse of 
‘drink ;’ there were gunshot wounds, stabbings, and broken 
heads. I have seen half a dozen such cases come in on one 
Saturday or Sunday night from the immediate vicinity of the 
hospital alone. 

‘¢ When the police closed the ‘ rum-holes,’ the falling-off in 
such cases was immediate and most striking —so much so 
that one of the surgeons somewhat facetiously said that the 
surgical wards had lost their interest. Presently the seal was 
taken off the ‘rum-holes,’ and immediately their miserable 
victims began to re-appear in the wards. 

‘** Now if the proper execution of Sunday law was immedi- 
ately manifest in one such place as the reception-wards of a 
hospital in lessening a gross effect of the evils of ‘drink,’ is 
it not fair to suppose that ten thousand hearts were made 
happy in thousands of our homes by the escape of inmates 
from temptations which they had been too weak to resist? 
If such police action, with such beneficent results, was possi- 
ble so long ago, when public opivion was so little developed 
in regard to the ¢ drink evil,’ what may we not justly expect 
in Brooklyn or New York if only excise commissioners, 
police, and magistrates are co-operative to carry out the laws? 
Excise commissioners are too frequently, openly or secretly, 
concerned in making the excise laws of no effect. The 
‘drink’ interest gets them appointed, or reduces them after 
they are appointed. It is in the power of the excise com- 
missioners te lessen vastly the evils of intemperance, and it 
is in their power, also, to make any temperance legislation 
inoperative. 

‘¢If we would combine to place in office men who would 
honestly and wisely execute the laws to regulate the evils of 
drink, we would immediately lift some of the gigantic and 
almost overwhelming burdens which weigh down so many 
thousands of our fellow-citizens.” 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


LEND A HAND CLUBS. 


THE season of vacation is over, and back to our towns and 
cities come the children and the parents, refreshed by the 
change and ready to take up the winter’s work. 

Scattered over our country are many Lend a Hand Clubs 
of various names. As the members come together, invigor- 
ated and re-created, let them first repeat seriously the Wads- 
worth mottoes and ask themselves these questions : — 

Do we understand the meaning of these mottoes, and are 
we willing to pledge ourselves to a life of more faith, more 
hope, and more love? If we do not do this we give up the 
very foundations of our Clubs. 

The second question the Club must ask is whether it has 
increased as it should. In three years of life has it multiplied 
ten-fold? Or has the spirit of exclusion crept in, and ten 
remain where ten began? If it has excluded all fresh life 
from the Club, has it been true to its principles? 

And, again, the Club may ask itself if its work is being 
felt in its littie community. Is the school, the church, the 
neighborhood, the town, better because the Lend a Hand 
Club exists? If it is not, there is something wrong about the 
Lend a Hand Club, and its mottoes are not kept in the right 
spirit. 

These are serious questions and need serious consideration. 
If we are doing our duty, if we are faithful to our pledge, 
the world is better because of Lend a Hand Clubs. « By 
their fruits shall ye know them.” 

The Central Office makes a loud call to the Clubs for better 
organization, for more prompt payment of dues, without 
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which the Central Office cannot be maintained, and for regu- 
lar yearly reports from each one of the Clubs. 

Every month a committee of the Clubs meets at the Lenp 
A Hanp Office to talk over matters and arrange work which 
is brought before it. To these monthly meetings any mem- 
bers of Clubs who are in the city are cordially invited. 

At one of these meetings in the early summer a table at a 
fair in aid of the Helping Hand Home was voted and a com- 
mittee appointed to make arrangements. It has now been 
decided to hold the fair soon after the New Year, and it is 
hoped that the Clubs will see that the Lend a Hand table is 
well furnished. Under the head of Charities will be found a 
statement regarding the Helping Hand Home. 

Menthly meetings are held the last Monday in each month, 
at 12.30 p. m., at the Lenp a Hanp, Office, 3 Hamilton 
Place. 

CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 


Leaflets and Literature, Mrs. Bernard Whitman; Chari- 
ties, Miss Frances H. Hunneman; Education, Mrs. Mary G. 
Tallant; JZisstons, Mrs. Andrew Washburn. These ladies 
may be addressed at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton 
Place, Boston. 

CHARITIES. 


The object of the Helping Hand Home is well expressed in 
its name. It is not intended to pauperize, and does not do 
so. Neither is it self-supporting. It is a place where a young 
girl, without a home, earning, by anskilled labor, insufficient 
to support herself, may find a home with helpful influences 
about her at a price proportionate to her wages. Such a 
home is a charity, and cannot live without the loving help of 
friends. 

Self-support is urged and the prospect of independence is 
an incentive to skilled labor. As soon as a girl can earn suf- 
ficient to pay her full expenses, she goes to the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, or some other place where she can 
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be independent. She belongs then to a class which needs no 
charity. 

The Helping Hand Home is at 127 Charles Street, Boston. 
All persons interested are cordially invited to visit it and 
judge of the good it is doing. The board of the girls more 
than covers the table-expenses and wages of necessary ser- 
rants. The deficit must be raised by subscriptions and gifts 
of people interested in bridging over this period in the life of 
the young, unskilled, ignorant working-girl. We ask your 
assistance in furnishing the Lend a Hand table at a fair for 
this object to be held early in the New Year. 





MISSIONS. 





An appeal comes from a colored school in Wilmington, N. 
C, Clothing for women and children, bed-linen, and under- 
clothes would be most acceptable. The Band of Hope would 
be glad of a little money to carry on its temperance work. 
For particulars Clubs are referred to the Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Missions. 


2 RSET 


EDUCATION. 


In a recent letter from Pundita Ramabai she asks that kind 
friends of the Hindu widow will remember the school for 
them by sending sets of kindergarten gifts for their use. 
These things are needed and will be greatly appreciated. Any 
Clubs that like to assist the Sharada Sadana in this way will 
please write to the Chairman of Committee on Education. 


CLUB REPORTS. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Ir is about a year since we sent the report of the first 
year’s work of the Sunshine Club to the Lenp a Hanp, and 
now, in sending our second report, we are glad to note an 
increase in membership and also more work accomplished. 
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Last year we numbered fifteen, and, although we have lost 
four of that number, we have gained seven, so now have 
eighteen besides our teacher. 

Our youngest is but four years old, and five of the children 
have seen but five summers, but they love to wear their little 
crosses, and work as earnestly for them as do some of the 
older ones. 

Our second year began in September, with the opening of 
Sunday School, and, through the efforts of the children to 
earn and save pennies to put into their mite-boxes during the 


summer, we started with somewhat over three dollars in our 


y. Our first work was to give a Thanksgiving dinner 
to a poor family —a woman with three children. Each of 
us earned five cents the week before, and bought some por- 
tion of the dinner; then we took money enough from our 
treasury to buy a nice fat turkey, and we all met at the ves- 


treasury 


try and deposited our portion in the wagon, brought by one: 


of the boys, who, with our teacher, took it to the poor 
woman ; and such a good dinner she had never cooked before. 
There were potatoes, onions, turnips, tea, sugar, mince pie, 
and oranges, together with the turkey, and Iam sure we all 
enjoyed our dinner the more, thinking of the bountiful feast 
in that humble kitchen. 


We next began to think of Christmas, and decided to: 


send as nice a box of goodies as we could to the little Crow 
Indians, at the Montana Industrial School. So we wrote to 
the superintendent to know how many children there were, 
and their names and ages, and found that there were fifty-six 
in all, and we resolved to give each one one present, and 
more, if possible. So, by the time the box was to be sent, 
we had seven dollars in our treasury, and with it we bought a 
dozen and a half dolls, all prettily dressed, so, with some 


9 


that the children could spare from their little ‘* families,” we 


had one for each girl, and then we bought a pretty china. 


drinking-cup for each boy. 
In the meantime we had been making a scrap-book out of 


Holland, button-hole-stitching the edges with red worsted,. 
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and pasting pretty colored pictures on the leaves, after which 
our teacher bound them together with stiff covers, so that it 
made a very handsome book. 

The day before the box was to be sent we met at the ves- 
try, and each brought a piece of clothing, or a book or toy 
he could spare from his play-room, so we filled a much larger 
box than we dared to hope for, and our teacher’s father kindly 
paid the expressage out there, so it reached them just in time 
—the very night before Christmas. 

The following Sunday we realized that our treasury was 
entirely empty, so we then put ourselves to work to fill it 
again, having in mind the giving of pleasure to some poor 
children in the hot summer months that were sure to follow 
the snow-storms, and by the time Sunday School closed in 
June we had six dollars and seventy-five cents to hand to the 
treasurer of the Union for Christian Work in Providence, to 
aid in giving steamboat-sails and car-rides to invalids and 
children. So, when these very warm days come, we feel that 
we have tried to help to give a breath of fresh air and a ray 
of true sunshine to the poor little children in the thickly pop- 
ulated districts of the city. 

We were so successful with our scrap-book for the little 
Indians that, after Christmas, we made a similar one and gave 
to the little colored children at the Providence Shelter. 

This sums up our visible work for the past year, but it has 
also been our constant aim to do something every day, if pos- 
sible, to lend a hand and to make others happy by carrying 


’ sunshine wherever we go. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Eighteen hundred and ninety-one! The Preble Chapel 
Helping Hands are five years old. The little girls who began 
at twelve years to think of ** helping hands and loving hearts” 
are now young ladies of seventeen. Few of those who began 
with us are still of our number, but many of them are inter- 
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ested in our work, and other children have taken the vacant 
seats on the row of settees, and have begun, in their turn, to 
learn the same beautiful old lesson of helpfulness and love. 
Between November and May the Society held thirteen 
The largest number present was twenty-eight, the 
smallest, eleven. Our loyal Right Hand resigned her cflice 


in favor of one of the younger members, a change which was 


mectings. 


thought necessary in order to broaden the interest and share 
responsibility, but her faithful service finds another channel in 
the royal family of King’s Daughters. 

Having learned to make effective use of 2 Right Hand, we 
began this year to try the Left, and, at the end of the season, 
look back upon the work of two strong, Joving hands, one 
acting as secretary, the other as treasurer, and both sharing 
the duties of corresponding secretary. 

We began our year’s work with $3.25, having already con- 
tributed $1.00 to our little friend Eva, and another to the 
Fresh Air Society. To this sum of money the children have 
added, penny by penny, thirty cents, and from time to time 
some friend has assisted us by paying postage or express on 
our holiday gifts. 

Novel Thanksgiving greetings were holiday numbers of The 
Youth's Companion, which were rolled the narrow width of 
the paper, the open central space being filled with candy, 
nuts, and dates. Two of these pleasant surprise-packages 
were sent to lonely young gitls who were glad to be remem- 
bered. 

Here it is a pleasure to mention the work of a little group 
of helpers in Brownfield, Me., who sent a Thanksgiving box 
to Eva, the little blind girl who is our especial care. Imag- 
ine Eva’s surprise, Thanksgiving afternoon, when three of us 


appeared with a mysterious box, sent by express, and plainly 
marked wit. her name. After 2 moment of thanks for the 
kindly thought of these far-away children the box was 
opened, and each simple little gift was described and passed 
into Eva’s hands. She tasted and shared the candy and 
cakes, smelled of the big sweet apples, laughed over the dear 
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saucer-pie, and hugged the happy-faced doll, who was 
straightway named ‘* Thankful Geranium,” in honor of the 
day and the sprig of leaves pinned on her dress. Among the 
other gifts we must mention the tiny bottle of cologne, the 
glass mug, and, almost best of all, the autograph album con- 
taining the names of all the Brownfield Helping Hands. 

During the Christmas season the children made thirty cam- 
bric secrap-book pages, and dressed a baby-doll, who was 
christened ¢* Christie Hollyberry,” for Eva’s special gift. The 
happy holiday was made brighter for three families by visits 
and gifts from the Helping Hands, who had learned for their 
Christmas motto that 


‘ This is the season of loving, 
The beautiful season of giving.” 


Here, too, we cannot resist mentioning our gift of a pretty 
work-basket to the kind friend who so long served us as Right 
Hand. 

From Christmas to Easter we continued our usual work, doing 
little here and a little there to show our interest in others. 
At Haster, ** the season of life and light,” we made the usual 
gifts of bright, blooming plants to Eva and others, who were 
cheered by the remembrance. Valentine’s Day, too, sick 
children were not forgotten, and May Day we ventured to 
send a few dainty, tissue-paper baskets made by the children 
themselves. Here some of the boys kindly lent a hand, and 
brought us wild flowers for the baskets, which were partly 
filled with bright scarlet fox-berry plums. These same boys 
assisted us, too, in our closing evening entertainment, which 
was given the first of May. Of course it was well attended, 
for people have at last learned what we are trying to do, and 
are not only interested in our novel entertainment, but they 
like to hear the story of our year’s work. When it was all 
over one of the grown-up sisters said, ‘* IT wish I could come 
and be taught, too. When I was a little girl poor mother 
had so much to worry her that there was no time to think and 
talk about loving hearts.” 
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‘¢ The children are happy here; I wish they might come all 
summer,” said one of the mothers. ‘* We hear more of the 
work in the neighborhood than you know, and some of the 
children need all the kindly direction you can give them, hav- 
ing little or none at home.” 

So, while facing many discouragements, these hints of 
good cheer do reach us, and we feel that many of the chil- 
dren are not only more loving themselves, but are learning to 
look for kindly traits in others. Finally, during the five 
years of their existence, the Helping Hands have not been 
without a head; for all service needs thoughtful direction. It 
is not without regret that the director realizes that the time 
has come for change of administration. Other no less import- 
ant work demands attention, and it is hoped that the vacant 
place will be filled during the coming year by some one who 
will carry on the work with an even deeper sense of conse- 
cration to His service. With the working principles well 
established and fairly tested by experiment, and the unprece- 
dented fund of six dollars for the work of the coming winter, 
the present director resigns the care of the Preble Chapel 
Helping Hands, and trusts that its circle of good influence 
may widen in the hearts of many little children. 

The following kind deeds are selected from the list of fifty- 
four, recorded by the Right Hand : — 

I took examples to a little sick boy. 

I picked up some wood for a poor woman. 

I made a bed for a lame deg. 

I brought a hod of coal. 

I chopped cabbage for supper. 

A girl hauled me on her sled. 

I helped a lady to the depot with her verlise. 

I was going to say something cross one time, but I stopped. 
Right Hand, Nevire LLEWweLuyn. 

Left Hand, Eva Lewis. 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


Tue Association for the Advancement of Women will hold 
its Nineteenth Congress at Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 
14, 15, and 16, in the Fountain Street Baptist Church. 

Executive sessions at 10 o’clock a. m.; public sessions at 
2.30 and 8 p.m. At evening sessions an admission fee of 
twenty-five cents will be charged. 

A conference of officers only will be held October 13, at 
7.30 p. m., at the church. 

The following call has been issued to the officers and mem- 
bers : — 

‘¢Tt is with a hopeful heart that I bid you hold yourselves 
in readiness to attend the Nineteenth Congress of our Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at Grand Rapids, Mich., on the 
14th, 15th, and 16th days of the coming October. 

‘¢T need scarcely remind you that the present period is one 
which makes great demands upon the energy and intelligence 
of women. In order to meet the needs of the time we must 
bestir ourselves, to the end that availing study and wise 
co-operation may not be wanting for the furtherance of the 
high objects which we have at heart, and which deeply con- 
cern the well-being of the great human family, of which we 
are the earliest guardians and unceasing care-takers. 

‘* May the coming Congress add to our good record in the 
past, and open to us new ways of instruction and of service 
in the future ! 

‘¢ JuLIA Warp Howe, Pres. 

‘‘IsABEL HowLanpb, Sec’y.” f 

The topics for discussion will be as follows : — 

The Conditions of Success for Women — Mrs. Charlotte 
Emerson Brown, New Jersey. 

Women in Africa — Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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The Present Status of Wyoming as Affected by Woman 
Suffrage — Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby, Nebraska. 

The Wise Economy of Time and Strength as a Part of 
Education — Miss Mary A. Ripley, Nebraska. 

Women in Colleges — Octavia W. Bates, B. A., Michigan. 

Symposium: ‘* La Grippe” — Dr. Jennie McCowan, 
Towa; Dr. Leila G. Bedell, Illinois. 

The Ethics of Business — Miss Mary F. Eastman, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Aliens in America — Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rhode Island. 

The Importance of Keeping Close to Nature in Education 
— Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Massachusetts. 

Some American Artists — Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Symposium: The Real and the Ideal in Art — Mrs. 
Lucinda H. Stone, Michigan; Mrs. Mary E. Wing, Nebraska. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition — Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Illinois. 


A FRIEND GONE. 


Wirnrn the last month Ramabai has lost one of her best 
and truest friends in America. 

Elizabeth L. Comstock, an elderly English Quakeress, 
closed a life of exceptional usefuluess on August 3, 1891, at 
Union Springs, N. Y. She was a minister in the Society of 
Friends, and in her earlier years was untiring in her efforts 
on the behalf of prisoners and others of the criminal classes, 
first in England and afterward in this country. She not only 
preached in their chapels, but, when chances offered, talked 
with them personally. She had a singular faculty for finding 
out their better natures, and touching them with her appeal. 
In the course of this work, over twenty different times, she 
came upon men unjustly imprisoned, and, after repeated dis- 
couragements, was successful in obtaining their release. 

During the war she devoted herself to hospital service, fill- 
ing the place of a mother with many a wounded scldier. 
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Unoumbered almshouses have known her presence. 

At the time of the Kansas Exodus she secured thousands 
of dollars for the relief fund and tons of clothing; also, what 
was of great convenience, free passage over the railroads for 
the workers. 

It seemed impossible for any one to refuse Mrs. Comstock 
a favor, and she made extravagant requests in perfect good 
faith that they would be granted. ‘*It is my bonnet, thou 
knows,” she would say afterward. ‘*No one can resist my 
plain bonnet.” It apparently never occurred to her to give 
credit to the irresistible force of the head within the bonnet. 

When Ramabai presented her cause it found a ready 
response in the heart of this good woman. She had grown 
too feeble to enter into active public work, only speaking 
occasionally in the Friends’ meetings, but she took up the 
cause of Ramabai’s widows with enthusiasm. Twice she 
spoke for the Circle in which she was particularly inter- 
ested. And there were other audiences not gathered in pub- 
lic assembly halls who heard of the Sharada Sadana through 
her. Wherever she went (and she was obliged at times to 
seck change of air) she talked to those around her of the good 
work, and the fruit of these talks was an enlarging of the 
interest, and also a dropping into the treasury of the Circle 
at home, now ten dollars, now twenty, to aid in making up 
the scho.arship it supported. She also worked for the cause 
incessantly with her hands — knitting tiny socks and hoods 
for dolls, making cushions, mats, and various pretty trifles. 
The immaculate neatness which always showed about her per- 
son, in the whiteness of her cap and the folds of her Friendly 
handkerchief, made every little thing of her manufacture per- 
fect in its way —never a wrinkle in the satin cushions, never a 
dropped stitch in the little hoods. One winter she invited to 
her home, several afternoons, the pupils, both boys and girls, 
of a Friends’ boarding-school near, and taught them how to 
make a number of articles, which were afterward offered for 
sale with her own at the Ramabai receptions. She herself, at 
this time, pieced a beautiful silk quilt. Many of the smaller 
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articles sold, but the supply was greater than the demand, and 
the quilt was too expensive. What should be done with all 
that were left? 

A member of the Circle was going abroad; why not start 
Mrs. Comstock’s things on the way to Ramabai herself ? The 
president of the Circle, who had them in charge, carefully 
packed and addressed them to India, and sent them along. 
Arrived in England, the travelling member was frightened by 
stories of custom-house seizure, and feared for the handsome 
quilt. She dared not risk letting it go. So for months the 
package was lodged in a London Storage Agency, but just 
before returning across the Atlantic there was a lucky hap- 
pening. Two young missionaries arrived en route for Bom- 
bay. They had never heard of Ramabai, but her work imme- 
diately appealed to them. They were too young and too 
warm-hearted to think to criticise her non-association with 
the A. B. C. F. M. They would ‘ so much enjoy seeing her 
school,” and would ‘* be delighted to carry the things to her 
as an introduction,” and so the box was unpacked, its con- 
tents stowed away in their trunks, and on they went journey- 
ing in safe care to India. 

In a letter from Ramabai to the Circle’s president, after the 
arrival of the missionaries, she says : — 

‘¢ You can imagine how delighted the girls were over all 
the beautiful things made by our friend, Madame Comstock. I 
gave a little address, taking them as my text for the occasion. 
The object of the address was to tell the girls how our friends 
in America were working hard for them, and how grateful 
they should be for such kindness, how they should make the 
best use of every advantage given to them. All expressed 
their gratitude to Madame Comstock, and said they would keep 
these things as patterns in the sewing and embroidery class.” 

Although Elizabeth Comstock was an Orthodox Friend, 
she had no criticism for Ramabai. Her religion, as her life, 
was broad and generous. She sympathized with every effort 
to raise humanity, made under whatever name. 

One greut secret of the success with which Mrs. Comstock 
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worked throughout her life was the conciseness of her speech. 
If she had a cause to present she used the fewest words pos- 
sible, but used them so clearly and adroitly that, as was said 
before, her request was invariably granted. Business men 
always had time to listen to her, because she could give every 
point of her story in five minutes. But she could enlarge 
upon her theme as well. Never was there a more delightful 
story-teller. She would entertain her friends by the hour 
with narrations of her thrilling experiences, never becoming 
wearisome and her supply of tales never being exhausted. 

But now the faithful, enthusiastic worker is gone. There 
is one less upon this side the world to labor for the relief of 
Hindu widowhood. But the example was so rich and rare 
that the influence of it, departed, should be no less strong 
than its actual presence. Will not the members of the whole 
Ramabai Band unite with those of her own Circle in blessing 
her labors by redoubling their own? 


MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


THE Indian Conference, held annually at Lake Mohonk, in 
New York, will open this year the 7th of October and con- 
tinue three days. 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Tue Annual Convention will be held in Washington, D. 
C., for seven days, beginning Thursday, November 5th, and 
closing Wednesday, November 11th. Prominent workers 
from all parts of the United States will be present, and the 
convention promises to be of more than ordinary interest. 








MASSACHUSETTS W. C. T. UNION. 


On the first of August the Massachusetts Woman’s Christ- 
ian Temperance Union removed from 36 Bromtield Street to 
171 Tremont Street, Boston. 

This Society was formed eighteen years ago, with Mrs. Gif- 
ford, of Worcester, as president. The following year Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore was elected president, and at once coun- 
selled the establishment of headquarters. A room was hired 
at 36 Bromfield Street, to which a second was shortly added, 
and for seventeen years these rooms were the busy home of 
the W. C. T. U., and its influence has been felt in the church, 
the Sabbath School, the family, the almshouse, the jail, and 
the prison. It has been instrumental in securing laws for the 
protection of young girls, and for the instruction of children 
in lessons of health in all our schools; in placing matrons in 
our police-stations, and in protecting boys from the serious 
harm of the tobacco habit. It has sent women evangelists 
into the humble homes and obscure streets of our cities to 
save and help the needy. It has fostered kindergartens, 
helped to provide homes for destitute children, and rescued 
wrong-doers from their evil ways. 

For ten years Mrs. Livermore remained as active president, 
when she resigned, and was succeeded by Miss Elizabeth S. 
Tobey, who served for six years. At the end of this time 
Miss Tobey felt called to other seivice, and Mrs. Susan 8. 
Fessenden was elected her successor. 

Meantime the number of auxiliary Unions had increased 
from twelve to nearly three hundred, with a constituency of 
ten thousand women, and the work had outgrown the limita- 
tions of the two rooms. The same wise counsellor who 
advised the first ** local habitation,” and who is now honorary 
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president, assisted in the selection of new headquarters, and 
the State Union greets its friends to-day in commodious and 
elegant apartments, facing the common, and adding to indoor 
comforts the luxury of an out-door view few country houses 
can boast. 

The annual state convention will be held in Haverhill Octo- 
ber 20, 21, and 22, and wiil be of unusual interest. 

The world’s and national convention will be held in Tre- 
mont Temple November 13 to 18. Frances E. Willard will 
preside. Lady Henry Somerset and Hannah Whitall Smith 
will come from England to assist, and altogether there will be 
a gathering of many notable women. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Coox, W. W.) The Corporation Problem. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 

Guyau, J. M. Education and Heredity; A Study in Sociology. Lon- 
don: Walter Scott. 

LopGr, H. C. Boston: in * Historie Towns.” New York: Long- 
mans, Greene & Co. 

Mann, Mrs. Mary. Horace Mann’s Life and Works. Vol. I. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

Morrison. The Story of the Jews under Rome. New York: G. P. 
Putnam/’s Sons. 

Pizzamicno, Dr. Lurat. Distributive Co-operative Societies. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

ROBERTSON. J. M. Modern Huimanists; Sociological Studies of Car- 
lyle, Mill, Emerson, Arnold, Ruskin, and Spencer, with an epilogue on 
Social Reconstruction. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

SALoMON, O. II., AND OTHERS. ‘The Teacher's Hand-book of Slojd as 
Practised and Taught at Niiéiz, with over 130 illustrations. Boston:  Sil- 
ver. Burdette & Co. 

SANBORN, F. B. Dr. G. Howe, the Philanthropist. New York 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition. New York. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS to our publications may be made through the Purchas- 
ing Department of the American Express Co., at any place where that 
company has an agency. Agents will give a money order receipt for your 
subscription, and will forward us the money order, attached to an order 
to send the magazine for any stated time. free of any charge, except the 
usua! fee for issuing the order. ‘This is the safest and best way to place 
your subscriptions. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 


LEND A Hanp.— Edward Everett Hlale’s ‘* Magazine of Organized 
Charity” is the best practical exponent in that field of Christian labor. 
We commend it heartily to all engaged or interested in philanthropic 
work. It is healthy. practical. sensible and wide-awake from cover to 
cover. ‘There is no crankiness or cant or pessimistic malaria in it, but it 
is full of practical Christian benevolence and common sense. — Literary 
Ohserver. 

‘Those who are interested in charity and reform work of all kinds, will 
tind an agreeable and instructive companion in LEND A HAND. ‘The 
atticles of this magazineare selected with great care, and represent the 
best ideas of the best menand women upon reforms, charities and kindred 
subjects. — Gazette. 

Edward Everett Hale is one of the brightest and most original writers 
in this country. Everything he puts forth has a peculiar touch of his 
own. His magazine, LEND A HAND (Hamilton Place. Boston), has the 
easily recognizable Hale earmark, and is full of good reading. — Baltimore 
News Co. 

It goes without saying that the editorial part of this periodical, by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, is most ably and satisfactorily conducted. We 
know of no other magazine like it. — Field and Stockman. 

An excellent magazine to put into the hands of a pessimist is LEND A 
Hanp. Each number is brimming over with good plans and good results 
at bettering the world. — Christian Register. 

LeEND A HAND, edited by Edward E. Hale, is a journal of organized 
philanthropy, and gives encouraging and inspiring reports of the good 
auccomplisbed in various departments of work all over the country. 
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